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NOTES ON THE STATE OF SONORA. 
BY CHARLES P. STONB. 


Tue Mexican State of Sonora, is bounded on 
the north by that portion of United States terri- 
tory, called Arizona, in the jurisdiction of New 
Mexico; on the east by the Mexican State of 
Chihuahua, from which it is separated by the 
great mountain chain, the Sierra Madre; on the 
south by the State of Sinaloa, from which it is 
separated by the river del Fuerte; and on the 
west by the Sea of Cortes (Gulf of California), 
and the territory of Lower California. 

The northern boundary line commences on the 
west, at the point of the Colorado river, twenty 
miles below the mouth of the Gila river, lat, 82° 
29’ 44.45” N., long. 114° 48’ 44.53” W., and runs 
on a great circle of the earth, southeasterly to 
the intersection of 81 deg. 20 min. north, and the 
111th meridian of longitude west of Greenwich; 
thence it follows the parallel 31 deg. 30 min., 
east, to near meridian 108 deg. west; thence the 
boundary line runs north to parallel 81 deg. 47 
_min., when it again turns east, following that course 
to the summit of the great chain which is the 
limit between Sonora and Chihuahua. The east- 
ern boundary line, has never been exactly deter- 
mined on the ground by the Mexican government ; 
but it is to be marked along the crest of the Cor- 
dillera, which runs nearly south, with occasional 
deflections from a right line. 

The uncertainty which exists as to the exact 
course of the eastern boundary, makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to make a calculation of the area 
of the State. But as nearly as I can at present 
estimate, it seems to be about eighty thousand 
square miles, all included between the parallels 26 
degrees and 823 degrees north latitude. The 
State is washed, along its western boundary for 
more than 500 miles, by the waters of the Sea of 
Cortes; and has the advantage of many large and 
many small rivers: 1st. The Qolorado of the 
West, which forms a portion of the western 
boundary, and is navigable for small steamers 
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hundreds of miles above its mouth. 2d, The 
river Yagui, which, rising in the northeastern 
part of the State, flows nearly the whole length 
of it from north to south, receives, among others, 
the waters of the river Mulatos, and empties into 
the sea some twenty-five miles south of Guaymas, 
8d. The Fuerte, forming the southern boundary. 
4th. The Mayo, the course of which lies between 
those of the Fuerte and the Yaqui, where it turns 
west. 5th. The river Sonora, which rises in the 
north of the State, east of the middle meridian 
flows southerly as far as Ures, the capital, and 
then turns westerly past Hermosillo, towards the 
sea (receiving in its course the little river San Mi- 
guel), which, however, it never reaches, its waters 
being appropriated for irrigation along its whole 
course, and those which escape this use being lost 
in the sand-plains near the coast. 6th. The river 
San Ignacio, which rises near the northern boun- 
dary and the middle meridian, flows south to La 
Magdalena, and thence westerly past Altar, to 
sink in the sand-plains of the coast, having first 
received the waters of the river of Altar, an inter- 
mittent stream. 

The river Santa Cruz, which rises in American 
territory, flows south, west, and northwest, re- 
entering our territory after a course of some fifty 
miles in Sonora. 

The face of the country presents every possible 
diversity of appearance and formation. Along 
the coast, from the Colorado to the island of Ti- 
buron, are found vast plains of barren sand, 
broken only by the isolated short ranges of vol- 
canic hills. Proceeding along the coast to the 
south, spurs from the interior ranges of mountains 
jut out into the sea, and make a rock-bound 
coast until you pass below Guaymas, when the 
eye rests with pleasure on the broad and fertile 
valleys of the Yaqui and the Mayo rivers, backed 
by the great, mountain mass of the Cordillera ia 
the distance. 

In traversing the interior, one is surprised in 
passing through long tracts of desert, that there 
can be a country so sterile and utterly unproduc- 
tive; and the next hour, is astonished at the won- 
derful beauty and fertility of some broad and well- 
watered valley, which is entered. The foreigner 
will find himself wondering at the luxuriant crops 
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produced by the imperfect cultivation in use | 


has the additional disadvantage of the want of a 


there, and at the broad leagues of excellent lands | bold shore; and as tides sometimes rise twenty 
left uncultivated for want of a little outlay of | odd feet above low-water mark, vessels are obliged 


labor in clearing them and supplying them with 
the necessary irrigation. It would be hard to 
find, in any quarter of the globe, more worthless 
or barren al unreclaimable land than some along 
the northwestern coast, and it would be impos- 
sible to find more productive and beautiful agri- 
cultural lands than those along the rivers of the 
south, centre, and east of the State, or richer pas- 
turage, for millions of cattle, than is afforded 
by the foot-hills of the sierras, and the rolling 
hills and plains of the centre and northeast of 
Sonora. 

Notwithstanding the great extent of sea-coast, 
the State. has but one good port, capable of re- 
ceiving shipping of all classes, in any important 
number. This is the port of Guaymas, situated 
in lat. 27 deg. 55 min. 84.46 sec. N., lon. 110 deg. 
56 min. 4 sec. W. of Greenwich. This port is 
perfectly landlocked, has a safe and deep en- 
trance, affording at low tide five fathoms of wa- 
ter, and is sufficiently spacious to meet the re- 

uirements of a first-class commercial town. 
‘he port is divided into what are called the inner 
and the outer harbor, the first being used by all 
vessels drawing less than seventeen feet of water, 
the latter affording good and safe anchorage for 
ships drawing from four to five fathoms. A good 
supply of back-water is furnished by the large 
but shallow bay of Old Guaymas, which dis- 
charges, at each ebb-tide, a strong current through 
the outer harbor. 

Near the mouth of the river Mayo, is the port 
of Santa Cruz, an open roadstead, where vessels 
sometimes discharge cargo. It is not a harbor. 
Between the Mayo and Fuerte rivers, there is a 
small harbor, in what is called the Bay of Ajio- 
bampo ; it is perfectly landlocked, and has deep 
water and good holding-ground; but the entrance 
is crooked, and on the bar, it has, at low tide, 
only 23 fathoms of water. A few miles north- 
west of Guaymas, there is an excellent harbor, 
perfectly landlocked, and affording entrance and 
protection to vessels of the largest class; but it is 
very small, and cannot shelter more than three or 
four large slips at a time, if swinging at their 
anchors. 

What is called the harbor of Lobos, north of 
the island of Tiburon, affords shelter in one part 
from northerly, and in another from southerly 
winds; but in no part of the so-called harbor, is 
a vessel safe from all winds. The same remark 
applies to the “ Bay of Pinicate,” called on the 
English charts “ Adair Bay,” near the mouth of 
the Colorado river; but the anchorage is bad, the 
bottom being rocky in many places, and there is 
no protection from westerly winds. This bay | 


to anchor at a great distance from the dry land- 
ing. Guaymas must therefore always remain 
the port of Sonora, for all foreign commerce: 
and through it must pass all imports destined for 
that State, and the territory of Arizona on the 
north. 

The principal towns and cities in Sonora, are 
Hermosillo, Ures, Alamos, Guaymas, Altar, La 
Magdalena, and Arispe. 


Hermosillo, 


The first in population and present commercial 
importance, was originally established as a mili- 
tary station, under the name of the “ Presidio of 
Pitic.” Afterwards it became a pueblo, under 
the same name, and then was declared a ciudad, 
or city, under the present name. The population 
was estimated to be 5000 at the time of Iturbide’s 
government (1822), and in 1840 it was estimated 
at 18,000, including domesticated Indians. In 
1850, Velasco estimated it at 15,000; but from 
the best sources of information within my reach, 
while there in 1858-’9, I am inclined to think he 
overestimated it; for, although the population has 
undoubtedly diminished, it has not done so with 
such rapidity as to reduce it to its present num- 
ber, which I think does not exceed 11,000 souls, 
including the resident Indians. 

The city is pleasantly situated on the north 
bank of the Sonora river, at a point nearly north 
of Guaymas harbor, and about one hundred miles 
distant from it. 

It contains but few public buildings, and these 
are not large or handsome; but many of the dwell- 
ing-houses are spacious, handsomely built, and 
richly farnished. Many of the private dwellings 
of the richer class have gardens and vineyards of 
several acres in extent attached to them, pro- 
ducing, in their season, abundance of figs, pome- 
granates, oranges, lemons, melons, and grapes. 
The surplus water of the river is skilfully turned 
through the town in small canals, furnishing an 
abundant supply of water for domestic purposes, 
and for irrigating the gardens, orchards, and vine- 
yards, as well as the numerous grain-fields on the 
outskirts of the city. The climate is healthful; 
and agreeable, excepting during the months of 
July and August, when, during the day, the heat 
is excessive; the thermometer sometimes ranging 
as high as 95 or 100 deg. Farh.; but even in 
those months, the nights are cool and agreeable, 
as the sea-breeze from the gulf invariably sets in 
when the sun goes down. Hermosillo receives 
annually from abroad, through the port of Guay- 
mas, about two millions of dollars’ worth of for- 
eign goods, which are sold thence to the mer- 
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chants of the interior towns. These goods con- 
sist of cloths, cotton goods (especially the coarse 
brown sheetings), lawns and gther goods for 
dress, hardware of every description, iron and 
steel fur all purposes of mining and agriculture, a 
little machinery, and lumber from California and 
the southern coast. She boasts of two steam- 
power flouring mills, several mills worked by 
horse-power, a manufactory of wagons, producing 
excellent work, and numerous small mechanical 
branches of art. Her vineyards produce, annu- 
ally, for home consumption, from 1000 to 1500 
barrels of brandy, and some wine. Above and 
below Hermosillo, along the river, the lands are 
exceedingly productive, and yield unrivalled crops 
of wheat and corn, and some little sugar. Long 
trains of wagons are constantly plying between 
Hermosillo and Guaymas, carrying down hides, 
wheat, and flour for exportation, and bringing 
back foreign goods, The wheat of this region is 
the finest I have ever seen; and it is so highly 
esteemed in that great wheat-growing country, 
California, that it is to be sent there to be used 
for seed; commanding, in the market of San 
Francisco, a price 50 per cent. above that of 
native wheat. The crops are put in in No- 
vember, and harvested in May; they rarely 
suffer from rust or smut, but do some years 
from late frosts in the spring, after the berry has 
formed. 


Ures, 


Which has been the capital of the State most of 
the time since 1838, is situated in a beautiful 
portion of the Sonora river valley, forty-seven 
miles, by the post-road from Hermosillo. It was 
founded very early, by the Jesuit fathers, as a 
missionary station; and in the Jesuit records of 
Father Alegre, I find the pueblo of Ures, men- 
tioned in the notes of the year 1646. It seems to 
have been first occupied as a mission, about the 
year 1635, by the apostolic priest Father Pedro 
Mendez, who labored forty years in those regions, 
and subjected tribe after tribe to the rules of civ- 
ilized lite. It derives its name from that of the 
tribe of Indians found there when the missionaries 
entered. The town is but poorly built, and, for 
a capital city, is singularly destitute of public 
buildings. 

The population was estimated at 7000 in 1850. 
At present it hardly rises to half that number. 
The country along the river, above and below 
Ures, is picturesque and very productive. The 
principal crops are wheat and corn. Some little 
sugar and tobacco are also produced. Cotton 
has been successfully grown here, and yielded re- 
markably well; but in consequence of the loss of 
one or two crops by some peculiarity of the 
season, its culture has been entirely abandoned. 















Tobacca yields there an abundant crop, and its 
quality is excellent. 


Alamos 


Is a mining town situated between the rivers 
Mayo and Fuerte, and is (1859) the second plaee 
in Sonora in respect to population, which amounts 
to about six thousand souls. 

Alamos represents a large amount of wealth, 
drawn from the mines of silver, which abound in 
the district, and have been successfully worked 
since about 1690. 

From its situation, far removed from the coun- 
try of the Apaches, it is free from the attacks of 
those savages, and industria] pursuits can be car- 
ried on in its neighborhood with much more 
safety than about the towns of the north and 
centre, 

The mines being abundant and productive, but 
little attention, comparatively, is paid to other 
branches of industry; but there are some exten- 
sive and well-conducted ranchos and haciendas, 
which supply grains, coarse sugar, beans, beef, 
and working animals, for the purposes of the dis- 
trict. In times of quiet, and absence of revolu- 
tion (which during the past few years have been 
few and short), this district has supplied large 
numbers of mules and horses for the markets of 
California. 


Guaymas, 


Or San Fernando de Guaymas, is built close to 
the waters of the inner harbor of Guaymas, al- 
ready mentioned, and contained, in 1859, a pop- 
ulation estimated at from 2500 to 3000 souls, 
supported principally by the foreign commerce. 
The town is- surrounded, on the land side, by 
high hills, nearly destitute of vegetation; and 
from the north, these hills crowd down so ab- 
ruptly upon the town, as to leave but little room 
for extension in that direction; but to the east, 
west, and southwest, there is abundance of space 
for a large commercial town. The climate is op- 
pressively hot during the months of June, July, 
August, and September. For many days in suc- 
cession, the thermometer ranges, throughout the 
day, at 95 to 98 degrees Fahrenheit; and, being 
closed in by dark rocky hills, which absorb the 
heat of the sun during the day and evolve it after 
sunset, the nights of this season are almost as 
oppressive as the days. To add to the discomfort 
during the summer, there sometimes blow, from 
the north, strong winds; which, gathering heat 
and fine dust from the parched plains of the 
interior, serve almost to suffocate every living 
thing exposed to them. These simoons, which 
fortunately are not very frequent, drive the inhab- 
itants within doors, where—with windows, doors, 


and shutters closed—they suffer intensely from 
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the stifling heat. During the rest of the year the 
temperature is very agreeable; frost occurs in 
December and January. 

The supply of drinking water for the town, 
comes in wells from the outskirts—most of them 
at least thirty yards deep. The water is slightly 
tainted with salts, but is very healthful, and after 
a few weeks’ use, the taste is found to be agreea- 
ble. Should Guaymas ever become a large town, 
it will be necessary to construct large tanks for 
the preservation of rain-water, and to bring an 
additional supply from springs some sixteen miles 
from the harbor. 

The business of importing and selling, on com- 
mission, foreign goods, is all in the hands of for- 
eign houses, of which the principal are: one Ven- 
ezuelan, two Spanish, one American, and one 
German, altogether perhaps representing a busi- 
ness capital of perhaps one and a half millions of 
dollars, and receiving by purchase and on com- 
mission, imports to the amount of $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 annually of goods from foreign ports 
and those of the west coast of Mexico. To meet 


the value of the imports, there are shipped, pfin- 
cipally, silver and gold bullion to Europe and 
California; flour for the supply of Mazatlan, San 
Blas, Manzanillo, Colima, and Acapulco; wheat, 
copper, and hides, to Oalifornia, There are owned, 
in Guaymas, and constantly employed in the 


trade there, two barks and two large schooners, 
besides many small coasters, of an aggregate ton- 
nage of probably fifteen hundred or two thousand 
tons, which are all employed in traffic between 
Guaymas, San Francisco, and the ports of the 
west coast. The heavy imports are usually direct 
from England, and come in English bottoms. 

The export of flour probably reaches twenty or 
twenty-five thousand barrels per annum, and of 
wheat, in good seasons, perhaps 20,000 bushels. 
With different regulations concerning the expor- 
tation of mineral ores, a large trade might be car- 
ried on there in the ores of copper and silver from 
localities where it is difficult to reduce them. At 
present, the exportation of silver ores is prohibited 
by law. Hides, form an important article of ex- 
port; but I have been unable to procure any ex- 
act information as to the number shipped. The 
health of Guaymas is always good. It has once 
been visited with the cholera; but with this one 
exception, it seems to have been always free from 
epidemics. The residents are sociable with stran- 
gers, and very hospitable. 


Altar 


Was established as the military post for the pro- 
tection of the northwestern missions, about the 
year 1700. It had but little white population 
until after the revolution against the Spaniards ; 
but in the year 1837, gold placers having been 
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discovered in the neighborhood, the population 
increased rapidly, until it reached an estimate of 
6000, including Indians. With the decline of the 
placers, the population began to diminish; and it 
is not now a place of great importance. Near 
the northern frontier, on the bend of the San Ig- 
nacio river, is the now flourishing town of “ La 
Magdalena.” Of but little importance before the 
acquisition of Arizona by the United States, and 
known only for its annual fairs and its exposed 
position to the attacks of the Apache Indians, it 
has, since 1858, rapidly improved in appearance 
and condition, as well as in population; and an 
active trade exists between this town and the 
settlements of Arizona, which draw from Magda- 
lena their principal supplies of corn, flour, beef, 
&c. The population appeared to be about 2000, 
in 1859, and several merchants there seemed to 
be doing a thriving business. 
Arispe 

Was, in the time of the Spanish rule, the capital 
of the province, and continued so through the 
government of Iturbide; and in 1822, contained 
more than 2000 inhabitants. Now, it hardly 
contains 600 souls. It is delightfully situated on 
the Sonora river, in the midst of a fertile country, 
and surrounded by excellent pastures and mines 
of silver; but the country far and near, is devas- 
tated by the Apaches, who approach without 
apparent fear, to the town itself, and strip the 
pastures of all the cattle and horses which come 
in their way. For this cause, the population has 
steadily diminished ever since its abandonment as 
the capital. 

This was the point selected by President Bu- 
chanan for the principal military station of troops 
of the United States, which he recommended 
Congress to establish in Sonora, to give protection 
against the hostile Indians. As soon as his mes- 
sage was published in Sonora, Arispe was, by the 
governor, again declared the capital of the State. 
But it would be highly dangerous for the gov- 
ernor to attempt to visit his new capital, with an 
escort of at least fifty of his best soldiers. 

Allowing liberally for the population scattered 
through the villages, mines, haciendas, and 
ranchos, the white and mixed population of 
Sonora cannot exceed 60,000 souls, 

The Indian population is large, and, properly 
regulated, would be exceedingly useful. As it is, 
the labor of the State, iu mines and agriculture, 
is really performed by the Indians. Of these, the 
most numerous tribe is that of the Yaquis. This 
tribe now occupy the same territory in which 
they were found by the Spaniards, in 1588, when 
Diego de Guzman* made an excursion among 


* Buckingham Smith, ‘‘ Coleccion de Documentos,” 
published 1857, Madrid, pp. 95, et seq. 
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them, seeking captives to enslave. Guzman who 
had been accustomed to instantly putting the 
Indians to flight, on his appearance among those 
of Sinaloa, was astonished to find these people 
forming in squadrons to oppose him, and in the 
first engagement he had two of his men and ten 
of his horses wounded. He retired from the Ya- 
qui river, without gaining a single captive. An 
attempt was made by the Spanish captain, Mar- 
tinez de Hurdaide, about the year 1609, to bring 
the Yaquis to terms by force of arms. This he 
three times attempted, with ill success, losing 
each time a large number of his men, and being 
each time obliged to retire from their country.* 

Eight years later, the Jesuit priests, Fathers 
Rivas and Basilio, went among the Yaquis ac- 
companied only by a few friendly Indians, and in 
the course of very few years gathered the entire 
nation, which could then assemble from eight to 
ten thousand fighting men, and must have num- 
bered from 40,000 to 50,000 souls, into towns 
which they established along the river; and re- 
duced them all to civilization and Christianity. 
From that day to this, the Yaqui Indians have 
retained their pueblos, or towns, along their river, 
governed by chiefs of their own tribe, appointed 
by the Spanish and Mexican governments. 

The towns are, counting from the coast up the 
Belen, near the mouth, Huiviris, Rahun, Potam, 
Bicam, Torin, Bacum, Cocori; the last being 
near the mountains. The Yaquis have, from the 
earliest time, been exceedingly jealous of all 
whites, and have looked with displeasure on the 
residence of any in their towns, excepting always 
the Catholic priests, who are highly respected by 
them, as a class from whom they have always re- 
ceived kindness and benefits, and never injuries. 

The lands of the Yaqui valley, are unsurpassa- 
ble for beauty and fertility. Nearly every crop 
known in America, from sugar and coffee, to corn 
and wheat, can be raised with success; one crop 
each year growing from the supply of water fur- 
nished the soil by the annual freshets, and one 
more can be raised by a little care in irrigating. 

Formerly, large herds of cattle, bands of horses, 
and immense flocks of sheep, were to be found 
near these Indian towns; and a single mission on 
the river was possessed, during the last days of 
the Spanish rule, of more than forty thousand 
sheep and goats, But the frequent wars which 
have been made upon them during the past forty 
years, have nearly destroyed the cattle and sheep. 
During the war of 1857-’8, thousands of cattle 
and sheep were driven off by the State troops, 
and sold in the upper country. 

From that time to this, there has been almost 
continuous war between the Yaquis and State 
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authorities; and the condition of the towns must 
be very miserable. These Indians are not only 
the most numerous, but are the best laborers in 
the northwest of Mexico. They are of good stat- 
ure, strongly built, and well made. They form 
the great body of farm-laborers, workers in the 
mines, porters, and longshoremen in the ports, 
and pearl-divers in the gulf. The usual price of 
their labor, is from four to six dollars per month, 
with a ration of corn. It is difficult to form an 
estimate of their numbers, since from their manner 
of living, it is not easy to find out the populations 
of the towns, and there are at all times many 
thousands scattered through the State as servants, 
miners, and laborers, I think they may number 
in all, perhaps twenty thousand, including women 
and children, notwithstanding the great losses 
they have sustained in the late wars. In the year 
1740, when an insurrection occurred among them, 
they presented a mass of ten thousand fighting 
men for giving battle to the Spaniards. In the 
conflicts following this rising, they are said to 
have lost five thousand men left dead on the field 
of battle.* 

The origin of the name “ Yaqui,” is thus given 
by Father Rivas, the first priest who went among 
them: ‘It happened to me, when I entered this 
country, they came to see and welcome me ac- 
cording to their custom; and they spoke in so 
loud a tone, that I, being surprised, and deeming 
it a token of arrogance unusual among the nations 
I had visited, said to them, in order to moderate 
this arrogance, that it was not proper for them to 
speak in that rough tone, when coming peaceably 
to salute the priest who came to teach them the 
word of God. . . . Their reply was: ‘ Dost thou 
not see that I am a Hiaqui?’ and this they said, 
because the word and name Hiagwi signifies one 
who speaks in shouts.” 

The Mayo Indians occupy towns on the river 
of the same name. They were first reduced by 
the Jesuit priest Father Pedro Mendez, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. They 
were from the first a docile and laborious people, 
given to agriculture, and raising considerable 
crops of Indian corn at the time of the entry of 
the Spaniards. Their name comes from their po- 
sition, and means in their own language boundary, 
they having been bounded on both sides by hos- 
tile tribes, and kept confined within their boun- 
daries, Father Mendez assembled them in towns, 
and these towns they still hold, named Santa 
Cruz (near the sea), Echojoa, Guitajoa, Cuirim- 
po, Nabajoa, Nezia, Canamoa (or Camoa), Cani- 
cari, and Macollagui. The number of these In- 
dians does not probably exceed 10,000 to 12,000. 
From long continued intercourse with the Ya- 
quis, they have become very like them in their 
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habits, customs, and hates, and they have some- 
times joined the Yaquis in their wars against the 
whites. In the early days of Spanish occupation, 
they were anxious to have the whites among | 
them, and encouraged their immigration to their | 
lands. | 

The Onavas and Opata Indians, occupy towns | 
east and southeast of Ures; they, like the two 
preceding tribes, were christianized in the early 
days of Spanish occupation, at which time they 
occupied the whole western slope of the Sierra, 
from the headquarters of the Sonora river to 
Nuri, near the Yaqui towns. They were then 
esteemed different tribes in different localities, 
and are named in the old records as Jobas, Tegiii- 
mas, Teguis, and Cogiiinachies. Now, they are 
few in number, and more given to service in the 
army than to labor on the farms and in the mines. 
Yet, in times of peace, they are laborious and in- 
dustrious in cultivating their fields. Until within 
a few years, they have formed an important por- 
tion of the troops of Sonora, and they have ren- 
dered signal services against the Apaches; but 
they are now at war with its government. 

The Ceris are a peculiar tribe of Indians, occu- 
pying the island of Tiburon and the neighboring 
coast, 

They are yet in a perfectly savage state, and 
live solely by fishing and hunting. Having been 
at war with the whites from the time of the first 
missions, they have become reduced in numbers 
to about three hundred, counting some eighty 
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The Papagoes 
Are a tribe of Indians occupying the northwest- 
ern frontier of the State, and were formerly called 
the lower Pimas. They live principally by hunt- 
ing, and pursue their game near Hermosillo, and 
between there and Guaymas. They are very 
warlike, and are bitter enemies of the Apacthies, 
from which cause they have of late years been 
very useful to the whites. These Indians were 
visited in 1687, by the Jesuit priest, Francisco 
Eusebio Kihn (called, in the Spanish, Kino), who 
established missions and towns among them, gath- 
ered them into communities, and taught them 
civilization and Christianity. He obtained an 
order from the audience of Guadalajara, that his 
neophytes should not be enslaved by the Span- 
iards, either in the mines or on farms, for five 
years after their conversion; and this term was 
afterwards prolunged to twenty years. So long 
as this order was enforced, these Indians ad- 
vanced rapidly in civilization; but this remarka- 
ble man, who, alone, braved the dangers of long 
journeys through Sonora to the Gila and Colo- 
rado rivers, who preached and taught the gospel 
and arts of civilization to the Papagoes, Apaches, 
Pimos, Yumas, Cocopas, and Maricopas, estab- 
lishing missions and villages along the whole 
length of the Gila, where the troops of the king 
dared not enter, except in numerous force, died 
in 1710, and his neophytes were left to the mercy 
of the speculators of the day. In spite of the 





warriors. They are of large stature, well made, 
and athletic. In war, and in the chase, they 
make use of poisoned arrows, the wounds from 
which are almost always fatal. In preparing the 
poison, it is said they procure the liver of a deer 
or cow, and by irtitating rattlesnakes and scorpi- 
ons with it, cause it to be struck by a great many 
of these reptiles. They then hang up the mass to 
putrefy in a bag, and in the drippings of this bag 
they soak their arrow heads. I cannot vouch for 
the truth of this statement, but it is current in 
Sonora. I was informed by a gentleman in Her- 
mosillo, that one of his servants, who was slightly 
shot by a Oeris’ arrow, died quickly from the 
effect of the wound (which mortified almost im- 
mediately), in spite of the best medical treatment. 
Their language is guttural, and very different 
from any other idiom in Sonora. It is said that 
on one occasion, some of these Indians passed by 
a shop in Guaymas, where some Welsh sailors 
were talking, and on hearing the Welsh lan- 
guage spoken, stopped, listened, and appeared 
much interested; declaring that these white men 
were their brothers, for they had a tongue like 
their own. They are very filthy in their hab- 
its, and are said to be worshippers of the 
moon, 


protestations of the few priests left behind him in 
the missions by Father Kuhn, the tamed Indians 
were forced into the mines, and to excessive labor 
on the plantations; and soon roused to insurrec- 
tion, the Papagoes drove the whites from among 
them. From that time to the present, except a 
slight revolution in 1840, they have contented 
themselves with the independence of all Spanish 
and Mexican government they have always en- 
joyed, in fact, and have been willing to recognize 
the Mexican government so long as it does not 
interfere with them in their own country. For- 
tunately for them, the country they occupy is not 
very valuable for agricultural purposes, and I be- 
lieve they do not object to the whites searching 
for minerals there. 


The Apaches, 


The great scourge of Sonora, do not make their 
residence in great numbers within the limits of 
the State. 

The tribes or bands which most frequently en- 
ter to commit depredations, are the Mescaleros, 
the Gilenos, the Pinals, the Coyoteros, and the 
Chiricuagis. All these bands live within United 
States territory, and only enter Sonora for pur- 
poses of plunder, or to fly pursuit from the Amer- 
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ican troops. In the time of Spanish rule, when 
respectable garrisons were kept up, and while the 
missions were maintained, the Apaches were kept 
at bay by the exertions of the troops, aided by 
large bands of the mission Indians. Their depre- 
dations were then mostly confined to small at- 
tacks on the extreme frontier settlements, and the 
frontier was then along the Gila river and the 
San Pedro. But when the Jesuits’ expulsion was 
afterwards succeeded by a partial breaking up of 
the missions, the whites lost the support of many 
bands of friendly Indians, and the Apaches soon 
carried on their campaigns down to a new fron- 
tier, embracing Arispa, Fronteras, and La Magda- 
lena. This was followed by a retiring of the 
larger populations southward; and the Apaches 
have steadily encroached on the territory of the 
State, until now, they kill, destroy, and rob, as 
far south as the vicinity of Guaymas. During 
my residence in Sonora in 1858-9, a band of 
these savages drove off cattle and killed a herds- 
man within ten miles of the port, and I myself 
have pursued them within forty miles of that 
town. It is melancholy to behold this conquest 
of civilization by savages in this century, and to 
pass through beautiful valleys known to have 
been once teeming with the wealth of a civilized 
population, and then evidently containing thou- 
sands of families, to. find them a solitude, and 
with nothing to mark their past prosperity, but 
the crumbling walls of the dwellings of their for- 
mer occupants, and the nearly obliterated marks 
of lost cultivation. 

A single mission, that of Cocospera, at the time 
the Jesuits had charge of. the missions, branded 
in one year 10,000 head of horses and cattle, the 
increase of that year; and possessed, at the same 
time, many thousands of sheep and goats. Now, 
not a hoof exists there, and the horses of a com- 
pany of cavalry, should one be stationed there, 
would hardly be safe from the attacks of the 
Apaches, 

The mission of Matape once selected from its 
herds 800 milk-white bulls, and sent them to 
Guadalajara; now, a caravan guarded by twenty 
Mexican soldiers, is not safe half a mile from the 
centre of Matape. A single rancho in the north, 
once boasted of thirty thousand head of horned 
cattle; now, the buildings are gone to decay, and 
not a domestic animal is found there. 

I have known, within the past two years, cat- 
tle and horses to be driven off in large numbers, 
within a few miles of Hermosillo; and am in- 
formed that during the last spring, a higher offi- 
cer of the State, travelling with an escort between 
Ures and Arispe, was attacked by the Apaches, 
lost all his baggage and animals, and was himself 
saved only by the speed of his horse. 

The Apaches enter the State from the north- 
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east, in bands of from fifty to three hundred. 
Breaking up into small parties of from six to 
twelve, a district is assigned to each party. 
They carefully reconnoitre the ranchos during 
the first week of the moon, and ascertain where 
the best and fleetest broken horses are kept; this 
ascertained, they take advantage of the full moon, 
seize the well-broken and fleet horses, mount 
them themselves, and having thus secured good 
mounts, and deprived their enemies of them, they 
collect all the stock of the place, and whirl it 
away to an agreed-upon point of rendezvous, 
where the whole band will soon be assembled ; 
and with the collected plunder, all push rapidly 
to the mountains, and by difficult and dangerous 
passes regain their homes.* 

They rarely attack armed men unless obliged to 
do so in securing their plunder, or when they 
have great superiority of numbers; but once en- 
gaged, they struggle desperately, and never give 
or expect quarter. 

They always endeavor, during their raids, to 
capture women and children; these they do 
not generally kill, but retain in captivity, making 
slaves of the women, and bringing up the children, 
if taken young, in their own habits; some of the 
boldest and most desperate of their warriors, are 
the sons of their enemies thus captured in child- 
hood. 

The tribes which I have thus hurriedly described, 
embrace all now in Sonora, excepting a few of the 
Co-co-pa nation, who live along the banks of the 
Colorado. These are described in the report of 
Lieut Michler, to be found in Emory’s report of 
the Mexican Boundary Commission. The records 
of the Jesuits name many other tribes and nations, 
such as the Nebomes, Guaimas, Sobaypuris, Nu- 
res, Ures, &c.; but these were often only separate 
villages of the same nation, and, in other cases, 
the small tribes have become merged in the na- 
tions which have been described. Counting all 
the Indians within the State limits and outside 
the white pueblos and cities, I do not think their 
numbers can exceed 60,000; so that the entire 
population of the State, counting whites, those of 
mixed blood, civilized, half-civilized, and barba- 
rous Indians, will not exceed 120,000—or 1,), 
inhabitants to each square mile of territory— 
and I am inclined to think this estimate con- 
siderably too high to be sustained by a*careful 
census. 


* In June, 1859, a large band of these savages from 
near the Gila, entered Sonora. When passing the mail- 
stage station, at Dragoon Springs, they stopped and 
held a talk with the station-keeper. The chief said, 
jokingly, that he was going down to drive up stock 
from the great qe Rancho,” Sonora, That there 
they allowed the Sonorans to live, simply for the pur- 
pose of raising and herding stock for the Apaches. 
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From my own observations, and from the best 
information I was able to obtain while in Sonora, 
I estimate that there are at least six millions of 
acres of the best possible quality of arable land 
within the State, with water for irrigation at 
convenient distance. There is more than the 
same quantity of land suitable for cultivation, but 
requiring the outlay of capital and labor to make 
it available. One-third of the whole territory 
may be looked on as valueless for agricultural 
or grazing purposes, and the balance, or say 
twenty millions of acres, is available for grazing 
purposes. 

Great as the agricultural resources of the coun- 
try are, there is no doubt but that the mineral 
resources are greater. Oommencing at the south, 
are found the silver mines of Alamos and Vayo- 
reca, which have been successfully worked from 
1690 to the present day, and now yield abun- 
dantly of rich ore. Between the Mayo and Yaqui 
rivers are the rich silver veins of Vayoreca; on 
the Rio Chico, a branch of the Yaqui, on the 
slopes of the Great Sierra, is the district of Trini- 
dad, abounding in mines of silver, copper, and 
lead. At San Marcial, seventy-five miles north- 
east of Guaymas, silver mines are worked in spite 
of the frequent raids of the Apaches, and revolu- 
tions of the Yaquis. At San Xavier, in the same 
direction, there were formerly several silver veins 
worked with enormous yield; and even now, al- 
though the Apaches almost possess the district, the 
silver veins are worked with some degree of success, 
In the neighborhood of Oposura, there are a large 
number of valuable veins of silver, some of which 
have been opened and successfully worked ; but all 
of which are now, and long have been given up, 
from fear of the Apaches. Along the river So- 
nora, there are many mines, abandoned for years 
past, because they cannot be worked in safety. 
One of these was reopened in 1858, but the son 
of the Owner and his servants were killed by the 
Apaches, almost at the outset, and the workings 
were immediately abandoned. 

North of La Magdalena, are the famous mines 
of the planchas de plata, from which were taken, 
during the seventeenth century, lumps of native 
silver, a number of which weighed 500 pounds 
each. One mass was found, about 1770, which 
weighed, according to the Jesuit records, 3,500 
pounds, Numerous attempts have been made 
during the present century to reoccupy this 
region. In 1817 an expedition of 200 men was 
started for the purpose, but they failed to find the 
place. The famous expedition of the French 
Count Raousset de Boulbon, in our own time, was 
formed with the design of getting possession of 
this mine. General Blanco, about the same time, 
with a large force, examined the district where 
the treasure was supposed to exist; but while he 


found and denounced a number of rich silver 
veins, he failed to find the masses of pure silver. 

In the Jesuit records of the middle of the last 
century, I find the following: 

“In 1780, there was discovered near the garri- 
son of Pimeria, a mine, from which was taken, in 
a short time, a quantity of silver so great, that 
the inhabitants of New Spain were astonished ; 
and it was doubted whether it was a mine or a 
hidden treasure of the Indians.” 

But silver is not the only precious metal found 
in Sonora, On the river Malatos, a gold mine is 
now worked with great success. The metal is 
found in a vein of decaying quartz, and is of very 
high standard, Gold is worked also in veins near 
Barajita, on the road from Hermosillo to la Mag- 
dalena. These ores produce a steady result, but 
are not what would be called rich in California. 

In the same region, further west, large quanti- 
ties of gold were discovered about the year 1800, 
in placers; the gold was scattered over the sur- 
face of the ground in nuggets from the size of a 
mustard-seed up to that of a large pea, and hun- 
dreds of lumps were found, weighing from six 
and eight ounces each, to two hundred and six- 
teen ounces. In a few years all the gold on the 
surface was picked up, and some excavations 
were made in which gold was found disseminated 
through the soil; but as the placers were far from 
running water, the labor of transporting the dirt 
several leagues to water was too great to make 
the workings profitable; and they were finally 
abandoned, after having produced some millions 
of dollars in gold. 

Gold is found along the courses of the Mulatos 
_ Sonora rivers, and on some portions of the 

aqui. 

Copper ores abound in the State—some of them 
rich. In the northwestern part, several varieties 
are found, including the carbonate, red oxide, 
and sulphuret. 

Near Nacosari are numerous veins of excellent 
copper ore; also along the Yaqui, below the 
mouth of the Mulatos, and in the mountains 
north of Hermosillo. 

Zine is found between the rivers San Miguel 
and Sonora. Rich veins of lead in the neighbor- 
hood of Matape, and along the western slope of 
the Sierra; and sulphuret of antimony in large 
quantities in various parts of the State. 

I am satisfied that could the Apaches be con- 
quered, and population and capital introduced 
into Sonora, a just and wise government main- 
tained, and guaranties furnished to labor and 
capital, this State would quickly rival California 
in the amount of her mineral productions, and 
would soon outdo the best stock-raising States of 
our own country, in the production of horses, 
mules, and horned cattle. 
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To recapitulate. The State has an area of— 
say 80,000 square miles, Of this area, more than 
one-fifth is susceptible of cultivation. More than 
one-third is good grazing-land, and full one-third 
is valueless for agricultural or grazing purposes. 

The population is not more than 1,5, persons 
of all ages, sexes, and colors, to each square mile 
of territory. 

One-half the territory is ravaged by the hostile 
Apaches, almost without attempt at defence on 
the part of the inhabitants. 

The richest portion of the State is occupied by 
civilized Indians, in almost constant revolution. 
Nevertheless, the State produces ftom three to 
five millions annually, of the precious metals, and 
suflicient breadstuffs to supply the population and 
furnish a considerable amount for export. 

She possesses in her different districts, soil and 
climate suited to the production of almost every 
grain and fruit known in America. She would 
be able, if administered by a strong and just gov- 
ernment, affording protection to life, property, 
and industry, to multiply her mineral products at 
least ten times, and her agricultural products al- 
most indefinitely. She possesses a port advanta- 
geously situated for supplying imports to all her 
own territory, as well as that of Eastern Chihua- 
hua and Arizona; and that port, it will be seen 
by a glance at the map, is the easiest one on the 
Pacific coast to be reached by a railway from the 
Gulf States of our country. 

One day these resources and advantages will 
be developed and enjoyed; but such a consum- 
mation cannot be attained until a strong govern- 
ment shall rule the destinies of Mexico. 

Wasuineton, D. C., December, 1860. 


DIARY KEPT AT VALLEY FORGE BY ALBI- 
GENCE WALDO, SURGEON IN THE CONTI- 
NENTAL ARMY. 1777-1778. 

(Concluded from our last.) 


Dec. 28th.—Yesterday upwards of fifty Officers 
in Gen! Green’s Division resigned their Oommis- 
sions—Six or Seven of our Regiment are doing 
the like to-day. All this is occation’d by Officers 
Families being so much neglected at home on ac- 
count of Provisions.. Their Wages will not by 
considerable, purchase a few trifling Comfortables 
here in Camp, & maintain their families at home, 
while such extravagant prices are demanded for 
the common necessaries of Life—What then have 
they to purchase Oloaths and other necessaries 
with? It is a Melancholly reflection that what 
is of the most universal importance, is most uni- 
versally neglected—I mean keeping up the Oredit 
of Money. 

The present Circumstances of the Soldier is 
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better by far than the Officer—for the family of 
the Soldier is provided for at the public expence 
if the Articles they want are above the common 
price—but the Officer’s family, are obliged not 
only to beg in the most humble manner for the 
necessaries of Life,—but also to pay for them af- 
terwards at the most exhorbitant rates—and even 
in this manner, many of them who depend en- 
tirely on their Money, cannot procure half the 
material comforts that are wanted in a family— 
this produces continual letters of complaint from 
home. When the Officer has been fatiguing thro’ 
wet & cold and returns to his tent where he finds 
a letter directed to him from his Wife fill’d with 
the most heart aching tender Complaints, a Wom- 
an is capable of writing—Acquainting him with 
the incredible difficulty with which she procures 
a little Bread for herself & Children—ard finally 
concluding with expressions bordering on dispair, 
of procuring a sufficiency of food to keep soul & 
Body together through the Winter—that her 
money is of very little consequence to her—that 
she begs of him to consider that Charity begins at 
home—and not suffer his family to perish with 
want, in the midst of plenty. When such, I say 
—is the tidings they constantly hear from their 
families—What man is there—who has the least 
regard for his family—whose soul would not 
shrink within him? Who would not be dis- 
heartened from persevering in the best of Causes 
—the Cause of his Country,—when such discour- 
agements as these ly in his way, which his Coun- 
try might remedy if they would ?— 

Dec. 28.—Building our Hutts. 

Dec, 29th.—Continued the Work. Snow’d all 
day pretty briskly.—The party of the 22¢ return’d 
—lost 18 men, who were taken prisoners by be- 
ing decoyed by the Enemies Light Horse who 
brought up the Rear, as they Repass’d the Schuyl- 
kill to the City. Our party took 18 or 14 of 
their Horsemen. The Enemy came out to plun- 
der—& have strip’d the Town of Derby of even 
all its Household furniture. Our party were sev- 
eral times mixed with the Enemy’s horse—not 
knowing them from our Connecticut Light Horse 
—their Oloaks being alike. 

So much talk about discharges among the Offi- 
cers—& so many are discharged—his E—y lately 
expressed his fears of being left Alone with the 
Soldiers only. Strange that our Country will not 
exert themselves for his support, and save so good 
—so great a Man from entertaining the least anx- 
ious doubt of their Virtue and perseverance in 
supporting a Cause of such unparallel’d impor- 
tance! ! 

All Hell couldn’t prevail against us, If Heaven 
continues no more than its former blessings—and 
if we keep up the Credit of our Money which has 
now become of the last consequence. [If its 
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Credit sinks but a few degrees more, we shall 
then repent when ’tis too late—& cry out for help 
when no one will appear to deliver. We who 
are in Camp, and depend on our Money entirely 
to procure the comforts of life—feel the Impor- 
tance of this matter—He who is hording it up in 
his Chest, thinks little more of it than how he 
shall procure more. 

Dec. 30th.—Eleven Deserters came in to-day— 
some Hessians & some English—one of the Hes™ 
took an Ax in his hand & cut away the Ice of 
the Schuylkill which was 1} inches thick & 40 
Rod wide and waded through to our Camp—he 
was 4 an hour in the Water. They had a prom- 
ise when they engag’d that the war would be 
ended in one year—they were now tired of the 
Service. 

Sir W™Askins commanded the 8000 who were 
out over the Schuylkill the Other Day—but part 
of two Brigades were left in the City. Cold 
Weather. Hutts go on moderatly—very cold 
lying in Tents—beyond what one can think. 

Dee, 81st.—Ajutant Selden learn’d me how to 
Darn Stockings—to make them look like knit 
work—first work the Thread in a parallel manner, 
then catch these over & over as above. 


Vater Fores, Dec, 81st, 1777. 


Doct. Waldo Surgeon of Col. Prentices Reg*., is 
recommended for a Furlow. 
J. Huntineton, B. General. 


Apply’d with the above for a furlow, to Doct. 
Cochran, who reply’d—*I am willing to oblige 
every Gentleman of the Faculty, but some of the 
Boston Surgeons have by taking an underhand 
method of getting furlows, occation’d a Oom- 
plaint to be lodg’d with his E—y, who has posi- 
tively forbid my giving any i at present. 
We shall soon have regimental Hospitals erected 
—and general Ones to receive the superabundant 
Sick from them.;—if you will tarry till such reg- 
ulations are made—you will have an honourable 
furlow, and even now—lI will, if you desire it— 
recommend you to his Excellency for one—but 
desire you would stay a little while longer—and 
in the mean time, recommend to me some young 
Surgeon for a Regiment, and I will immediately 
appoint him to a chief Surgeoncy from your rec- 
ommendation—I shall remember the rascals who 
have us’d me ill.” 

I concluded to stay—& immediately set about 
fixing accommodations for the Sick &c. &c. 

We got some Spirits and finish’d the Year with 
a good Drink & thankfull hearts in our new Hutt, 
which stands on an Eminence that overlooks the 
Brigade, & in sight of the Front Line. The Ma- 
jor and Commissary Little are to live with us 
which makes our Hutt Head Quarters. 
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In the Evening I joyfully received a Letter 
from my good & loving Wife. The pleasure and 
satisfaction a man enjoys upon hearing of the 
health & peace of a Friend, and more especially 
of a Wife, on whose affections & peace his own 
happiness depends, is a greater pleasure than * * 


1778. January 1st.—New Year. 
I am well. 

Hutts go on briskly, and our Camp begins to 
appear like a spacious City. 

A party of our Army at Wilmington took a 
Ship in the Delaware from New York tother day 
in which were a Number of Officers Wifes and 
about 70 or 80 men. 

His Excellency Issued an Order this day that 
No one in the Army should have a new Coat 
made without first obtaining a pattern. 

* * * * * 

Nothing tends to the establishment of the firm- 
est Friendship like Mutual Sufferings which pro- 
duces mutual] Intentions and endeavours for mu- 
tual Relief which in such cases are equally shar’d 
with pleasure and satisfaction—in the course of 
this, each heart is laid open to full view—the 
similar passions in each, approxiinate themselves 
by a certain impulsive sympathy, which termi- 
nates in lasting esteem. 

Bought an embroidered Jacket. 

How much we affect to appear of consequence 
by a superfluous Dress,—and yet Custom—(that 
law which none may fight against) has rendered 
this absolutely necessary & commendable. An 
Officer frequently fails of being duly noticed, 
merely from the want of a genteel Dress ;—and if 
joined to this, he has a bungling Address,—his 
situation is render’d very disagreeable. Neatness 
of Dress, void of unnecessary superfluities is very 
becoming—and discovers a man at least to have 
some Ambition—without which he will never 
make any figure in life. A man Appears to much 
greater advantage, especially among strangers, 
with a genteel Dress, which will naturally pre- 
possess the Company in his favour, before they 
hear him speak. In this way,—even the foo] may 
pass for a man of consequence—A man ought al- 
ways to dress according to his business let his 
Abilities be what they will;—for if his Business 
is not sufficient to support a Oredible appearance 
in the world, let him discontinue it and under- 
take some other branch. But these are trifles not 
to be compared with Virtue and good Sense: by 
these is the road to true fame & Glory,—by these 
we walk thro’ the world with the least hazzard 
—and obtain that peace of mind; that variety of 
agreeable Reflection—and that esteern among the 
Virtuous & Amiable, which the Vicious Fool is 
a stranger to. 

Jan, 3d.—Our Hutt, or rather our Hermits 


I am alive. 
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Cell, goes on briskly—having a short allowance 
of Bread this morning we divided it with great 
precision—eat our Breakfast with thankfull hearts 


for the little we had—took care of the Sick, ac- 


cording to our dayly practice—and went to Work 


on our little humble Cottage. Now ye poets 
give me my Wife & Children, with your daisies, 
your Roses, your Tuleps and your other insignifi- 


cant poetical materials, & I believe I shoujd be 


pretty contented in this humble Cottage which 
the muses have so often discribed. 


Another Ship was taken from the Enemy this 


Week—the lading taken out & the Ship burnt. 
\The other Ship mention’d New Years day—was 
loaded with Officers Baggage and Medicines—with 
other valluable matters—& Cloathing for 2000 
men Compleat. 


MARTIAL GLORY. 
The hint taken from the following line of Pope: 
“Gun, Drum, Trumpet, Blunderbuss & Thunder.” 


Soldiers! would you acquire a lasting fame ; 

Would you be pleased with a Hero’s name ; 

Ilave you a wish, to be a Martial Wonder; 

Rush furious on your foes—& fearless blunder, 

Thro’ Gun, Drum, Trumpet, Blunderbuss and Thunder. 


Fresh Beef and Flour make me perfectly Sick 
——-especially as we have no Spirits to drink with 
it ;—but others stand it, so must I. 

To day his Excellency in Orders acquainted the 
Treops of the Congress’s high approbation of their 
spirited perseverance and good Oonduct this 
Oampaign,—that Rations should be raised month- 
ly in proportion to the rise of the Articles of life 
—that the Congress were exerting themselves to 
supply the Commissary, and Cloathiers Depart- 
ments, with a greater quantity of better Stores, 
than hitherto, that the Troops may be Supply’d 
with a greater quantity of Provision than they 
have been of late;—and that a Month’s Wages 
extraordinary shall be given to every Officer & 
Soldier who shall live in Hutts this Winter. 

Good encouragement this—and we think our- 
selves deserving of it—for the hunger—Thirst— 
Oold & fatigue we have suffer'd this Campaign— 
altho’ we have not fought much—yet the oldest 
Soldiers among us have called the Campaign a 
very severe & hard one. 

* ” * o * 

Sunday, Jan. 4th.—Properly accouter’d I went 
to work at Masonry—None of my Mess were 
to dictate me—and before Night (being found 
with Mortar & Stone) I almost compleated a gen- 
teel Chimney to my Magnificent Hutt—however, 
as we had short allowance of food & no Grogg— 
my back ached before Night. 

I was call’d to relieve a Soldier tho’t to be dy- 


ing—he expir’d before I reach’d the Hutt. He 
was an Indian—an excellent Soldier—and an 
obedient good natur’d fellow. He engaged for 
money doubtless as others do ;—but he has serv’d 
his country faithfully—he has fought for those 
very people who disinherited his forefathers— 
having finished his pilgrimage, he was discharged 
from the War of Life & Death. His memory 
ought to be respected, more than those rich ones 
who supply the world with nothing better than 
Money and Vice. There the poor fellow lies not 
Superior now to a clod of earth—his Mouth wide 
open—his Eyes st4ring. Was he affrighted at 
the scene of Death—or the consequences of it ?— 
doubtless both;—but he has doubtless acted 
agreeable to the dictates of Nature in the course 
of his whole life—why should he then be afraid 
of the consequences of Death. Where then is his 
immaterial part taken its flight—undoubtedly the 
scene Changes, and admits him into another State, 
—and there fixes him forever.—but what is that 
state—is it happy or miserable. He has been an 
honest fellow—has done his duty to his Maker 
and his fellow creatures as far as his Inclinations 
and Abilities would permit of,—therefore we'll 
suppose him happier now than ever. 

What a frail—dying creature is Man. We are 
Certainly not made for this world—daily eviden- 
ces demonstrate the contrary. 































Ah! frail—vain man—ye jest of fortune Here 
Riches thy bane—and Poverty thy Curse 

All pleasures glutt thee—pain afflicts thy heart, 
Thy Body only food for Death & worms. 

Look upward then—O Man—the God of Worlds 
Has form’d another World for thee—by far 
Superior to this Orb on which we dwell. 


The Marquis De Je Fayette, a Volunteer in Our 
Army—& he who gave three Ships to Congress, 
is very agreeable in his person and great in his 
Character; being made a Major General—Briga- 
dier Conway, an Irish Colonel from France, took 
umbrage thereat, and resigned—but is now made 
Inspector General of the Army—he is a great 
Character—he wore a Commission in the French 
Service when he was but ten years old, Major 
General Lord Stirling, is a man of a very noble 
presence,—and the most martial Appearance of 
any General in the Service—he much resembles 
the Marquis of Granby—by his bald head—& the 
make of his face—and figure of his Body—He is 
mild in his private Conversation, and vociferous 
in the Field ;—but he has allways been unforta- 
nate in Actions. 

Oount Polaski—General of the Horse is a Man 
of hardly middling Stature—sharp Countenance 
—and lively air;—-He contended a long time with 
his Uncle the present king of Poland for the 
Crown—but being overcome he fled to France— 
and has now joined the American Army, where 
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he is greatly respected & admired for his Martial 
Skill, Courage & Intrepidity. Gen! Green & 
Gen‘ Sullivan are greatly esteemed. Baron De 
Kalb, a Major General is another very remark- 
able Character, and a Gentleman much es- 
teemed. 

Jany. 5th.—Apply’d for a Furlow, Surg’ Gen! 
not at home—come back mumping & Sulkey. 

Jany. 6th.—Apply’d again—was deny’d by 
reason of Inoculations being set on foot—& be- 
cause the Boston Surgeons had too many of 
them gone—one of whom is to be broke for his 
lying & deceiving in order to get a furlow—and I 
wish his cursed tongue was pull’d out, for thus 
giving an example of scandal to the New Eng- 
land Surgeons, tho’ the Connect Ones are well 
enough respected at present. Came home sulkey 
and Oross—storm’d at the boys—and swore 
round like a piper and a fool till most Night— 
when I bought me a Bear Skin—dress’d with the 
Hair on:—This will answer me to ly on—Set on 

” * * * * 

Case ;—it serves to keep off those melancholly 
Ideas which often attend such a person, and who 
loves his family and wishes to be with them. If 
I should happen to lose this little Journal, any 
fool may laugh at that finds it,—since I know 
that there is nothing in it but the natural flow- 
ings & reflections of my own heart, which is hu- 
man as well as other Peoples—and if there is a 
great deal of folly in it—there is no intended Ill 
nature—and am sure there is much Sincerity, es- 
pecially when I mention my family, whom I can- 
not help saying and am not asham’d to say that 
I Love. 

We have got our Hutts to be very comfortable, 
and feel ourselves happy in them—TI only want 
my family and I should be as happy here as any 
where, except in the Article of food, which is 
sometimes pretty scanty. 

The Brigg taken from the Enemy (& mention’d 
New Year’s Day is the greatest prize ever taken 
from them—There is Scarlet-—Blue—& Buff 
Cloth, sufficient to Cloath all the Officers of the 
Army —& Hats—Shirts — Stockings — Shoes— 
Boots—Spurs—c&ec. to finish compleat Suits for 
all. A petition is sent to his Excellency, that 
this Cloathing may be dealt out to the Regimental 
Officers only—at a moderate price—Excluding 
Commissaries—Bull Drivers &c.—there are 4 or 
5000 Apelets of Gold & Silver—Many Chests of 
private Officers Baggage—& General How’s Sil- 
ver Plate—& Kitchen furniture, &c. This Cargo 
was sent to Cloathe all the Officers of the British 
Army. 

8th.—Unexpectedly got a Furlow. Set out for 
home. The very worst of Riding—Mud & Mire. 

We had gone thro’ Inoculation before this fur- 
low. 
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Lodged at—Porters - £012 0 

Breakfasted at Weaver Jan’ 9 ~ by 
Bartholomews : 

Grogg 0 

Hyelyars “Tavern 3} from Caryls, dined 0 
Shocking riding ! 

Lodged at a private house three miles 
this side Delaware in Jersey & Break- 
fasted . ° 

Treat Serj. Palmer with Baggage . 

Mattersons Tavern 18 m De War 

Mattersons ‘ 

Conarts Tavern 10M. . 

Sharps or M*Curdys, 4M. . : 

Capt. Porter’s Cross Road 2 M. from 
M°Curdy’s Lodged—5 Dol.1 Sixth £1 11 

Breakfasted at the pretty —* Jan’ 
17” 

1 M. from Porters—Horses ° 

Lodging &. . . ° 1 

Bullions Tavern (Vealtown) 

Morristown Din’d . 

Poquonnack 10 M. fr om N. Y. at Jen- 
nings Tavern & a narrow Bed—Lodg’d 
here. Landlady w® Teethache—Chil- 
dren keep a squalling 

Roomé's or Romer’s Tavern—Good Tav- 
ern—11 Mile from Jennings 

For 2 boles Grog & Phyal of Rum 
Vaulk’s house— . ; 

Honey & Bread & Oats . 

Good Old squeaking Widow Ann Hop- 
per, 26 M. from Jenning’s, fine Living, 
for Horse, Supp’r, Lodg’d, Break” 

Satyr Tavern—Lodged & Supped 

Judge Coe’s, 9 M. from dent a. 
Dinner, Oats 


£ 
0 18 


0 5 


coooo co coooonoe 


019 
0 20 


0 10 
0 12 


£0 12 
0 9 


6 0 


19 6 
Clubb. 


Adams £4 9 9 Paid 
Waldo £4 9 9 


Jany. 14.—Alone. Lodged at Sherald’s. 
Left Mr. Adams sick ‘ 0 
15.—On the road to Fredericksburgh 0 


9 0 
7 0 


THE WOODHULL DISCUSSION. 
( Continued.) 
Ill. Letter of Mr. Sabine. 


Messrs. Eprrors: The strictures of J. Feni™ 
more Oooper, Esq., in the Home Journal, of Feb: 
12, have attracted my attention. I sincerely 
thank him for the real or supposed errors in the 


“ American Loyalists ;” and every other gentle- 
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man who shall enable me to correct the mistakes, 
which undoubtedly exist in its pages, shall re- 
ceive my acknowledgments, Mr. Cooper evi- 
dently intended to be just and courteous; but, 
unless I misapprehend the force of some of his 
remarks, your readers have probably derived im- 
pressions which should be removed. 

The difficulties which beset me, and which 
persons far better informed, and far more dili- 
gent, cannot escape, when attempting to trace 
the history of the exiled losers in the War of the 
Revolution, are alluded to in the Preface to my 
work, are apparent to those who reflect upon the 
subject, and need not be repeated here. Still, it 
may be necessary to say, that my discouragements 
often tempted me to abandon the task in despair, 
and that (as is there said), to weave into correct and 
continuous narratives the allusions of books and 
state-papers,—to join fragmentary events and 
incidents, to distinguish persons of the same sur- 
name or family name, when only that name was 
mentioned,—and to reconcile the disagreements 
of various epistolary and verbal communications, 
seemed at times utterly impossible. 

Again: referring to the Preface, I may be per- 
mitted to disown the ambitious plan which Mr. 
Cooper apparently, though perhaps unintention- 
ally, imputes as the “ fault” of my work, since, I 
beg to say, that it was my sole design and hope 
to add something to the stock of knowledge ob- 
tained by previous gleaners, and not, as he seems 
to imagine, to accomplish what, “in the nature of 
things, it would almost exceed the means of any 
man to do with entire accuracy.” But I took 
unwearied pains to be correct as far as J went, 
and often spent days in patient toil to arrive at 
results which, when ascertained, were stated in a 
single line or sentence. 

The embarrassments which attended the dis- 
posal of the Butlers, Johnsons, and De Lanceys, 
of New York, of the Penns, of Pennsylvania, and 
of Governor Hutchinson, and the Winslows, of 
Massachusetts, are fresh in my recollection. On 
turning to my authorities now, I find nothing 
which I related of the De Lanceys, that the most 
careful writer, who, without personal knowledge, 
is compelled to consult printed or manuscript tes- 
timony, would not consider trustworthy. The 
circumstance that one writer (who cites an Eng- 
lish magazine) says: ‘Oliver De Lancey died at 
Beverley, England, Oct. 27, 1785, aged 68;” that 
he was “late of New York,” and “lost a large 
estate by his loyalty,” led to the confusion pointed 
out by Mr. Cooper with regard to the two Oliver 
De Lanceys, and caused me to consider that the 
facts, which really belong to the notice of the 
younger Oliver, should be, as they are by me, em- 
braced in the article devoted to the senior Oliver ; 
and the more especially, since Allen’s * Biograph- 
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ical Dictionary”—a work of established reputa- 
tion—says that the latter was the member of 
Parliament, thus giving me additional reason for 
supposing that the latter was alive at the passage 
of the confiscation act, and at the time of the 
publication of the New York Almanac for 1782. 
And hence, to conclude, that as, in the references 
in both, the word junior is omitted, the mention 
is of Oliver De Lancey, the father, and not of the 
son. Again, Allen says, that the wife of Sir Wil- 
liam Draper was the daughter of James De Lan- 
cey, the lieutenant-governor. 

Still again: I could not but think, from the in- 
formation which I obtained in the British colo- 
nies of the sons and grandsons of loyalist officers, 
who served in one or the other of ‘ De Lancey’s 
Battalions,” that the Col. James De Lancey who 
figured in the affairs of Nova Scotia, and died 
there, was the James De Lancey, who was the 
friend of Jay, &c. But I defer most cheerfully to 
the better knowledge of Mr. Cooper, remarking, 
however, that I cannot accuse myself of the want 
of due care. 

The agency of the younger Oliver de Lancey, 
in maiming the worthy Gen. Woodhull, was not 
stated without examination. I cannot here cite 
all the evidence on which my opinion was formed. 
To judge severely of my fellow-men ever gives 
me pain; and the readers of my work, I may 
venture to affirm, have found but few such judg- 
ments in its pages. The passages from Thompson, 
quoted by Mr. Cooper, did not escape my obser- 
vation during my inquiries. As far as I am com- 
petent to decide, the “ History of Long Island” 
is a faithful, and, generally, an accurate book; 
and had Mr. Thompson positively said that De 
Lancey interfered to save his whig countryman, I 
should have qualified the censure. While direct 
testimony does not, I think, exist that the loyalist 
officer did thus interfere, there is proof that, with 
his own hands, he inflicted blows upon his pris- 
oner. I doubt, in truth, whether the 71st, which 
was a Highland regiment, had any thing to do 
with the affair. Thus, Robert Troup, who was a 
lieutenant in Col. Lasher’s battalion of New York 
militia, was a fellow-prisoner with Woodhull, lis- 
tened, as would seem, to his latest declarations, 
and in January, 1777, testified to them under 
oath. While he (Troup) “ was confined on board 
a transport,” he deposed that ‘ Brigadier-general 
Woodhull was also brought on board, in a shock- 
ing mangled condition ; that he asked the general 
the particulars of his capture, and was told that 
he had been taken by a party of light-horse, un- 
der command of Capt. Oliver De Lancey; that he 
was asked by the captain if he would surrender ; 
that he answered in the affirmative, provided he 
would treat him like a gentleman, which Capt. 
De Lancey assured him he would: whereupon 
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the general delivered his sword, and that immedi- 
ately after, said Oliver De Lancey, Jr., struck him; 
and others of his party, imitating his example, did 
cruelly cut and hack him in the manner he then 
was,” &., &c. Other details, with Troup’s state- 
ment, may be found in Onderdonk’s “ Revolution- 
ary Incidents of Queens County, New York,” pp. 
104, 105, 106. I will not trespass upon your 
kindness to pursue the subject any further at the 
present time. In concluding this communication, 
I have to repeat my respectful acknowledgments 
to Mr. Cooper, for the general tone of the article 
which has caused me to trouble you; and to re- 
quest that every passage in the “ American Loy- 
alists” supposed to contain errors, may be pointed 
‘out to me by letter, or otherwise, since, above all 
things, I desire to do justice to, and to speak truly 
of, those who are mentioned in its pages. 
I am, gentleman, your friend and servant, 
Lorenzo SaBine. 


Eastport, Me., Feb. 19, 1848. 


IV. Letter from Mr. Cooper. 


Messrs. Eprrors: Several private letters have 
been written to me, in addition to the published 
communication of Mr. Van Schaack. They leave 
no doubt that I was mistaken in saying that 
Brig.-general De Lancey died in the war. He 
unquestionably did die at Beverley, in 1785; and 
his body is interred in the choir of the minster, 
while a monument standing near the transept 
records his services. By an extract from a man- 
uscript history of the Revolution, written by the 
late Judge Thomas Jones, of Fortneck, and which 
manuscript is now in the possession of the De 
Lancey family, I also learn that Oliver, Sen., left 
New York at the evacuation, in 1783, went to 
England, and died at Beverley. 

My own mistake has arisen from some strange 
misapprehension of the meaning of one whom I 
was questioning on such subjects, with a view to 
print a little family history for private use. My 
informant’s mind has probably reverted to some 
other person, when I supposed he was talking of 
Oliver De Lancey. My error has been one of 
more than thirty years’ standing, and, in that time, 
I may have misstated the facts, in writing to some 
twenty persons. 

Whether Gen. De Lancey was in Parliament or 
not, does not appear by my letters, I said he 
was not, because I believed him dead ; but now, 
that he is so unexpectedly revived, I profess to 
have no knowledge on the subject. I can see no 
reason why he should choose Beverley for a resi- 
dence ; still, if he went to England, he must live 
somewhere, and he might select that town, as 
well as any other. If really a member from Bev- 
erley, it would at once explain his wish to die 
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there. Oliver De Lancey, Sen., so far as I can 
discover, had not a drop of English blood in his 
veins. His father was a Frenchman, and of 
purely French extraction, for centuries. His 
mother was a Van Oortlandt; er mother a 
Schuyler; and Aer mother, a lady from Holland, 
whose name I can neither spell aor pronounce; 
though Judge Benson, my authority for this lat- 
ter fact, tried hard to teach me how to do both. 

I think it, probable, moreover, that of the three 
conjectures concerning the allusions in the me- 
moirs of Mr. Van Schaack, that of Mr. Sabine’s is 
the true one, while Mr. H. O. Van Schaack and 
myself are mistaken. Mr. Van Schaack thinks 
that Mr. Watts referred to the elder Beverley 
Robinson. He is probably ignorant that Mr. 
Watts and General De Lancey were brothers-in- 
law, a circumstance that, taken in connection 
with the facts that Oliver, Sen., did certainly die 
at Beverley, as well as the date of his (Mr. Watt’s) 
letter, renders it highly probable that Mr. Sabine’s 
conjecture, after all, is the true one. 

In all other respects, I believe, my statements 
are accurate, and Mr. Sabine has been misled. I 
do not now allude to the outrage on Gen. Wood- 
hull, about which I never professed to know any 
thing beyond the authority quoted. I learn that 
Mr. Sabine has some imposing authority on this 
point, to which, however, he made no reference 
in his book; but, as I see you promise us a letter 
from that gentleman on the subject, I shall re- 
serve my remarks until it appears. 

Mr. Van Schaack is quite right in supposing I 
did not question Mr. Sabine’s intentions. I think 
as much was distinctly said in my former letter ; 
still, he has not consulted good authorities in very 
many instances, in reference to persons and fam- 
ilies of the Middle States. Take one instance in 
proof of what I say. At page 687, Mr. Sabine 
gives the issue of Harry White and Eve Van 
Cortlandt. One son he gives as Liewtenant-gen- 
eral White. I do not know that this gentleman 
is now living, but I think he must have been 
made a general years since—I saw him a lieuten- 
ant-general, nearly thirty years ago. The differ- 
ence is of little moment as a fact in history, but 
in personal accounts, like those of Mr, Sabine, it 
becomes a mistake. The same error exists in the 
rank of John White, whom Mr. Sabine calls Rear- 
admiral White. This gentleman died as Sir John 
Chambers White, vice-admiral of the White, two 
or three years before Mr. Sabine’s book appeared. 
Here he is two steps in naval rank out of the 
way, in addition to overlooking the Order of the 
Bath. Peter Jay Monroe should be Munro ; and 
this gentleman, instead of marrying the Dowager 
Lady Hayes (Anna White), did in fact marry her 
sister, Margaret White. All these errors are to be 
found in four consecutive lines of the book. They 
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are, unquestionably, the fruits of difficulties inhe- 
rent in the subject. I agree with Mr. Van Schaack 
in thinking the omissions of the most moment. I 
will point out afew. Mr. Sabine tells us that a 
daughter of Brigadier-general Skinner, of New 
Jersey, married Sir Wm. Robinson, the late Com- 
missary-general ; but he does not tell us that her 
sister married the present Field-marshal Sir 
George Nugent, Bart., at this hour the oldest offi- 
cer, in the way of service, in the British army. 
He tells us that one son was Capt. John Skinner, 
of the royal packet-service, between Dublin and 
Holyhead; but he does not tell us that another 
was Lieut.-gen. Philip Skinner, of the British ar- 
my. He does not tell us that Generals De Lancey 
and Skinner were sons of two of the daughters of 
Stephen Van Cortlandt, a fact of some interest, 
as connected with their common career in the 
Revolution. 

On page 677, Mr. Sabine gives the name of 
John Watts, of whom he disposes in just four lines 
and one word. All that he says is accurate, but 
observe how much he omits. John Watts, the 
gentleman mentioned by Mr. Van Schaack, mar- 
ried Anne De Lancey, a daughter of the Huguenot. 
Of children, that grew up and married, there 
were three sons, Robert, John, and Stephen, and 
four daughters. Robert married Lady Mary Al- 
exander, a daughter of Lord Sterling’s, and has 
Jeft a numerous issue. John, the person whom 
Mr. Sabine calls “ the late venerable John Watts,” 
and who made the munificent donation to the 
Orphan Asylum, married his cousin-german, Jane 
De Lancey, and left descendants, one of whom is 
the Oaptain Philip Kearney, 1st dragoons, who 
lost an arm lately, in charging up to the gates of 
Mexico. This last fact, however, was too recent 
to be mentioned by Mr. Sabine. Of the daugh- 
ters, the only one named by Mr. Sabine, was 
Mary, who married Sir John Johnson. This is 
accurate: Lady Johnson having been the mother 
of the late Sir Gordon Johnson, and the grand- 
mother of the present Sir William. This is the 
only daughter Mr. Sabine mentions. Susan mar- 
ried Philip Kearney, of New Jersey, and among 
other children, was the mother of Stephen Watts 
Kearney, Brigadier-gen. U. 8S. Army, whose ser- 
vices in New Mexico and California, and march 
across the continent, now form a part of the his- 
tory of the country. Anne (I think it was) was 
unquestionably the female mentioned in this brief 
allusion of Mr. Sabine’s, at page 409, viz. :—‘ A 
Captain Kennedy and wife, of New York, went 
to England, and were there in 1785.” I think 
Mr. Sabine, himself, will smile when he reads 
what follows. 

Archibald Kennedy, the person named, was the 
descendant of a Scottish family of rank, a branch 
of which came to America early in the eighteenth 
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century. He was put in the navy, where he 
served with reputation, and became the Commo- 
dore Kennedy, of whom all the old Ante-revolu- 
tionists so often spoke. Mr. Sabine will find him 
mentioned in Franklin’s autobiography, as having 
saved the vessel in which both were going to Eu- 
rope, from shipwreck. Commodore Kennedy 
resided in the house at the corner of Broadway 
and the Battery; that has now been in possession 
of the Prime family, for the last thirty or forty 
years. He built that house, I believe. He was 
twice married; firstly, to a Macomb, an aunt of 
the late Major-general Macomb’s, I think, who 
died without issue. His second wife was the 
Anne Watts, who was the mother of all his chil- 
dren, and who accompanied him to England. 
In 1792, the elder branch of the Kennedys failed, 
and Commodore Kennedy succeeded to the titles 
and large estates of his family, as Earl] of Cassilis 
(pronounced Cass-ils), in the kingdom of Scotland. 
Both Lord and Lady Cassilis died previously to 
1795, when their eldest son, also born in America, 
succeeded as twelfth earl. This Lord Cassilis 
was made a peer of the United Kingdom in 1806. 
He married an heiress of the Erskines, whose 
estate was settled on the second son. This second 
son was subsequently known as the Hon. Mr. 
Kennedy Erskine, and married one of the daugh- 
ters of William I[Vth, by Mrs. Jordan. This lady 
was the Lady Kennedy Erskine who was so often 
mentioned in the English journals, during the 
reign of her father. In consequence of the con- 
nection between their children, as I have always 
supposed, early in the reign of William the 1Vth, 
Lord Cassilis was elevated to the peerage, and 
became Marquis of Ailsa, his present rank, if liv- 
ing. I advise Mr. Sabine to shake the Skinner 
family-tree well; it will yield him excellent nuts 
to crack. I have been amused with the quotation 
Mr. Van Schaack has given us, in connection with 
the burning of the Bloomingdale house. It is as 
much as if the Council of Safety had said, ‘* We 
meant to confiscate that house, and it was like 
burning our own property.” As respects the 
treatment of the females on that occasion, it was 
not very gentle certainly, but was probably a 
mere consequence of the wish that they might not 
escape and give the alarm. Besides servants, the 
only persons in the house were Mrs. De Lancey 
(Phila Franks, of Philadelphia), her daughter 
Charlotte, afterwards the wife of Field Marshal 
Sir David Dundas, at one time commander-in- 
chief of the British army, and Elizabeth, a daugh- 
ter of the Richard Floyd mentioned by Mr. Sa- 
bine, at page 289. The last was subsequently 
the mother of my wife, and I have often heard 
her relate the particulars. Poor old Mrs. De 
Lancey, who was as deaf as an adder, hid herself 
in a dog-kennel, and came near being burned 
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there; while her daughter and her friend, two of 
the loveliest women America ever produced, wan- 
dered about in a wood for hours, barefooted in 
their night-clothes, and in the month of Novem- 
ber! Towards evening of the succeeding day, 
they stole into the seat of the Althorpes, one of 
the adjoining houses. 

I must conclude. It has been stated to me by 
letter, that Mr. Sabine is not alone in saying that 
Sir William Draper married a daughter of James 
De Lancey. I have never supposed that Mr. Sa- 
bine has stated any thing for which he did not 
believe he had authority. But he, and all others 
who have fancied this, are wrong, as I will now 
show by the highest proof of which the case ad- 
mits. Your female readers, in particular, may 
pardon a good deal of dry explanation, for the 
sake of learning how marriages were managed in 
the olden time: 


By THe HonoraBle 
CADWALLADER COLDEN, ESQUIRE, 


His Majesty’s Lieutenant-governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Province of New York, and the Ter- 
ritories depending thereon in America. 


To any Protestant MINisTER OF THE GOSPEL: 


Whereas, There is a mutual purpose of marriage be- 
tween Sir William Draper, Knight of the Bath, of the 
one party, and Miss Susanna De Lancey, daughter of 
the Honorable Oliver De Lancey, Esquire, of the other 
party, for which they have desired my License, and 

ave given Bond, upon condition, that neither of them 
have any lawful Let, Impediment of Pre-Contract, Af- 
finity, or Consanguinity, to hinder their being joined 
in the Holy Bonds of Matrimony: These are therefore 
to authorize and empower you, to join the said Sir Wil- 
liam Draper and Susanna De Lancey in the Holy Bonds 
of Matrimony, and them to pronounce man ool wife. 

Given under my Hand and the Prerogative Seal of the 
Province of New York, at Fort George, in the City of 
New York, the Tenth day of October, an the Tenth Year 
of the Reign of our Sovereegn Lord, Grorae the Third, 
by the Grace of Gon, of Great Britain, France, and Ire- 
land, Kine, Defender of the Faith, éc., Annog: Dom- 


ini, 1770. 
CADWALLADER COLDEN. 


By His Honor’s Command, 
Go. Banyar, D. Sec’ry. 


On the back of this license, which is printed 
with blanks for names and dates, and in one cor- 
ner, is written in a fair round hand, 

“ The within named couple were married by 
me, Octo. the 18th, 1770. Sam’L Avonmoury.” 

The original of this document has been lying 
among my papers five and thirty years, having 
descended to my wife from a maiden aunt, along 
with divers other curious relics. 

Yours, &c., 
J. Fentmore Oooper. 
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Societies and their Proceedings, 


MARYLAND. 


Marytanp Hisrorioat Soorry.— Baltimore, 
March 7, 1861.—The chair was occupied by Gen, 
J. Spear Smith, the President of the Society. 
After the usual reading of the record, donations 
were announced by the Librarian, as having been 
received from the Am. Philosophical Society, and 
U.8. Department of the Interior. The Correspond- 
ing Secretary presented a volume entitled “ Cal- 
endar of State Papers from 1574 to 1660,” from 
the author, Wm. Noel Sainsbury, a correspond- 
ing member of the Society. 

The Annual Report of the President was read, 
showing the affairs of the Society, in every de- 
partment, to be in a satisfactory condition. The 
Treasurer’s statement shows a balance on hand of 
$359. The Finance Committee have invested, 
from the annual surpluses, $1400. The Council 
of Government of the Atheneum have in the 
Savings Bank, applicable to keeping the building 
in repair, $1032 52; and on hand, for current 
expenses, $272 65. The Gallery Committee re- 
port on hand the sum of $500, which will prob- 
ably be appropriated to the purchase of some 
work of art. All officers and committees have 
attended faithfully to the duties of their respective 
departments. 

These details were presented thus particularly, 
that it might be seen that the Society, on the eve 
of its removal to the Peabody Institute, was in 
a most flourishing and prosperous condition. 
In view of the approaching removal, the Presi- 
dent recommended the appointment of various 
committees, to confer with the Mercantile Library 
Association respecting occupying a part of the 
Society’s rooms in the Athenwum; furnishing 
the new rooms, removing books, &c., and obtain- 
ing a legal transfer from the trustees of the Pea- 
body Institute of the apartments designed for the 
Society. 

Mr. Brantz Mayer offered resolutions to meet 
these recommendations of the president, which 
were adopted. 

The Special Committee on the Library reported 
that over 4000 volumes on historical and kindred 
subjects have been added to the Society’s original 
collections, by selection from the works formerly 
belonging to the Baltimore Library Company, but 
now the property of the Society. 

The President announced changes in the mem- 
vership during the past year, as follows: died, 7; 
resigned, 8; removed, 3. 

Appropriations for the year were made amount- 
ing to $1440. 
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April 4.—In the absence of the President, 
Philip I. Tyson, Esq., was called to the chair. 

After the reading and approval of the record, 
the Librarian announced donations from Prison 
Alleviation Society, of Philadelphia; State of 
Rhode Island, U. 8. Treasury Department, Hon. 
Anthony Kennedy, Ulster (N. Y.) Historical So- 
ciety. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a note from 
John H. Alexander, Esq., accompanying a collec- 
tion of papers remaining from the proceedings of 
the Geological Association, in the years 1885 and 
1836. 

Mr. Tyson gave an account of the Association, 
and its members; among whom were Prof. Duca- 
tel, Dr. Doornick, Prof. Aiken, himself, and other 
gentlemen, at that time interested in science. 

Dr. Abraham Arnold and John Oummings 
Brown were elected active members. 

Mr, Streeter, from the Council of Government, 
reported that a conference had been held with a 
committee representing the Mercantile Library 
Association, and that they had discussed certain 
measures, to be adopted in case of the removal of 
the Historical Society to the Peabody Institute. 
The priveipal of these were, that the Society 
would retain its proprietorship of the Athenwum 
Building; that it would reserve for its own uses 
the upper floor, and transfer the second floor, un- 
der a satisfactory lease, to the Library Associa- 
tion; thas the expenses of the building should be 
borne by the latter, while the Society continues 
its monthly contribution towards the fund for 
repairs. Some privileges in regard to the Gal- 
lery, were asked by the Association. 

On motion of Mr. B. Mayer, the Council of 
Government was desired to continue its negotia- 
tions, and to report to the Society. 

Mr. Mayer read a letter addressed by him, as 
chairman of the furnishing committee, to the trus- 
tees of the Peabody Institute, asking an appro- 
priation for a portion of the furniture for the So- 
ciety’s Rooms, and stated that the subject had 
not been acted upon by the trustees, The ground 
of the application was, that the Society will leave 
its own building, and ample accommodations, to 
take charge of the Institute, and ought not to be 
subjected to an expenditure of a considerable 
amount, in addition to these sacrifices, for the pur- 
pose of conforming to the wishes of Mr. Peabody. 

Dr. Morris, from the Library Comniittee, re- 
ported that the special committee had concluded 
its labors of selection, and that, as Librarian of 
the Peabody Institute, he had selected about 3500 
volumes, from the books formerly belonging to 
the Baltimore Library Company, to be pur- 
chased by the Institute; but he had been informed 
that the Library Committee of the trustees had 
decided not to purchase them. 
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Mr. Streeter explained the circumstances con- 
nected with the transaction. 

On motion of Mr. Mayer, the subject was laid 
on the table. 

Rev. Dr. Morris read an interesting paper on 
the “Old Stone Mill, at Newport, R. I.” 

Adjourned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massaocnusetts Hisrorioat Soorrty.— Boston, 
April 11, 1861.—The annual meeting of this So- 
ciety was held at their rooms in Tremont-street. 
There was a large attendance, and among those 
presen. were the venerable senior member, Josiah 
Quincy, and Wm. O. Bryant, an honorary mem- 
ber. The President, Hon. Robert O. Winthrop, 
was in the chair. ; 

The President, besides allusion to the annual 
meeting, referred in brief terms to the deaths of 
two resident members, Judge White of Salem, 
and Judge Shaw; he was followed by Professor 
Parsons, President Felton, Ex-president Walker, 
Josiah Quincy, and Hon. James Savage, whose 
warin eulogies on these eminent men were lis- 
tened to with the deepest interest. Resolutions 
of respect for the deceased were unanimously 
adopted. 

Charles Deane, Esq., chairman of the Standing 
Committee, read an elaborate report, reviewing, in 
detail, the operations of the Society during the past 
year, and the present state of the Society, showing 
great prosperity. Its library is receiving constant 
donations. It has now four publishing commit- 
tees; one volume of collections is going through 
the press, and two others are in preparation, which 
will contain the Winthrop Papers and Washing- 
ton Letters,—all from originals and never printed. 
These promise to result in publications of extra- 
ordinary historic value. 

The Treasurer distributed a printed report of 
the finances, which closes by stating that the in- 
come of the Society consists of an annual assess- 
ment on each resident member, of five dollars, or, 
instead, the payment of sixty dollars; the admis- 
sion-fee of ten dollars, of new members; the rent 
of the lower floor of the Society’s building; the 
income of the Dowse Fund ; the sales of the pub- 
lications of the Society ; and the sales of the “ Life 
of John Quincy Adams,” and remarking that 
there is no fund for the purchase of books, and 
that a permanent income for this object, that 
would enable the Society, from time to time, to 
purchase works on American history not in its 
library, would very largely add to its means of 
usefulness. 

The following were chosen officers of the So- 
ciety for the ensuing year: 
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President—Hon. Robt. O. Winthrop. Vice- 
presidents—Jared Sparks, Hon. David Sears. 
Recording Sec’y—Rev. Chandler Robbins. Cor. 
do.—Joseph Willard, Esq. TZreaswrer — Hon. 
Richard Frothingham. Librarian—Dr. Nathaniel 
B. Shurtleff. Cabinet Keeper—Dr. Samuel A. 
Green. 

Standing Committee—Leverett Saltsonall, Esq., 
Thomas Aspinwall, Esq., Rev. Sam’] K. Lothrop, 
Hon. Charles H. Warren, Rev. Robert O. Wat- 
terson. 

The meeting then dissolved. 


N. E. Historio-Genzaroaioat Soormty.—Bos- 
ton, April —, 1861.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of this Society was held on the above date, at 
their rooms, No. 18 Bromfield-street, the Presi- 
dent, Winslow Lewis, M. D., in the chair. 

The Librarian, Mr. Sheppard, reported that 
twenty bound volumes and two hundred and fif- 
teen pamphlets had been presented to the library 
during the last month. 

The Oorresponding Secretary, Mr. John Ward 
Dean, reported that letters accepting membership, 
had been received from Beriah Batfield, Esq., 
M. P., F.R.8S., of Nestor Hall, Devontry, North- 
amptonshire, England, and James Riker, Esq., of 
Harlem, N. Y., author of the “ Annals of New- 
town, L, I.” 

The Historiographer, Dr. Palmer, read bio- 
graphical memoirs of the Rev. Samuel Olark, of 
Ware, Mass., who died 27th March last, aged 48 ; 
and Hon. John McLean, who died in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 4th April last, aged 76 years—both having 
been corresponding members of this Society. 

Rev. Alfred P. Putnam, of Roxbury, read a 
learned and most interesting paper on the Art of 
Printing, from its first invention to the present 
time. 

On motion of Rev. F. W. Holland, the thanks 
of the Society were presented to Mr. Putnam for 
his valuable paper, and a copy was requested for 
its archives, 

Rev. Mr. Holland read a brief but very inter- 
esting paper on the capture of Major André, with 
remarks on André’s Life, by Winthrop Sar- 
gent, recently published. A vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Holland for his valuable paper, and 
a copy was asked for preservation in the archives 
of the Society. 

After the transaction-of some private business 
the meeting was dissolved. 


Boston Numismatio Soorety.—Boston, April 
5, 1861.—The regular monthly meeting was held 
on the afternoon of the above date. 

After the transaction of the regular business of 
the meeting, several valuable donations were re- 
ceived. The President, Dr, Lewis, presented a 
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large and convenient cabinet for the collection of 
the Society. A valuable donation from England, 
was announced by the Vice-president, Mr. Col- 
burn. It comprised some very fine coins of the 
English series, beginning with William the Con- 
queror. 

A donation of a South American periodical, 
containing an article on the coins and medals of 
that country, was received through the Secretary. 

The Society passed the customary vote of 
thanks. Several coins were exhibited, among 
which some very curious ancient ones attracted 
particular attention. Dr. Shurtleff read a short 
article on the military services of Lawrence 
Washington, particularly the attack on Cartha- 
gena, by Admiral Vernon, in 1751, and exhibited 
a medal struck in honor of the admiral. The So- 
ciety discussed the subject of obtaining a more 
convenient room for its meetings, and adjourned. 


NEW YORK. 


New Yorx Hisroricat Soomry.—New York, 
May 7, 1861.—A meeting of the above Associa- 
tion was held at their rooms on Tuesday evening. 
The spacious hall of the building was filled to re- 
pletion in every part. There was a large number 
of ladies present. Hon. Luther Bradish presided. 

Prof. W. Wright Hawkes read a very interest- 
ing paper, on Major-general Alexander McDougall. 
The paper was a full biography of the life of that 
distinguished soldier. The general entered the 
army in 1756, and served as brigadier-general in 
1776, under Washington, and was engaged in the 
battle near White Plains, in 1777, and at German- 
town, in the same year. In 1778, he prosecuted 
the works at West Point. He entered Congress 
in 1781, and died at the age of 55, duringj the ses- 
sion of the Congress, and was buried under his 
own pew, in the old Presbyterian church, in Wall- 
street. At the conclusion of the biography, the 
learned speaker, in a few remarks, paid a high 
tribute to the learning, worth, and soldierly qual- 
ities of Gen. McDougall. 

On motion of Dr. Osgood, the thanks of the 
Association were tendered to the author of the 
papers, George H. McWhorter, of Oswego. 

A sketch of the history of the United States 
flag, was then given by Dr. Gardner. 

Benson J. Lossing made some remarks in re- 
gard to the flag of our country, and his feelings 
on being able to greet it on entering Kentucky. 

Dr. Osgood moved that the thanks of the As- 
sociation are eminently due, and are hereby ten- 
dered to Gen. Winfield Scott, for the patriotic 
stand he has taken in supporting the flag of the 
country, which were unanimously adopted. 

Professor Greene corrected an error in regard to 





a flag, said to be that of Gen. Greene’s regiment, 
during the Revolution. 

It was resolved that a flag should be raised 
over the building as soon as practicable. 

Major Robert Anderson was proposed and 
elected an honorary member of the Society ; after 
which an adjournment took place. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Ruope Istanp Historicat Soomry.—Provi- 
dence, April 15, 1861.—The quarterly meeting of 
this Society was held this evening, at the Cabinet, 
on Waterman-street. 

Don Bartolome Mitre, and Don Domingo Ja- 
minto were elected honorary members. 

The Commission of Coddington, sent to the So- 
ciety by Hon. J. G. Palfrey, of Cambridge, Mass., 
was accepted for publication. 

The Secretary read an interesting document 
also received from Mr. Palfrey, being a copy 
of the transactions of a committee of the 
English Admiralty, in 1650, in relation to the 
petition of William Coddington, praying “for 
the grant of two islands, viz.: Aquidnick, alias 
Rhode Island, and Qunnunagate Island, lying in 
the Narragansett Bay,” and his “appointment to 
be Governor of said Islands,” together with the 
action of the committee upon the petition of Ed- 
ward Winslow, “on behalf of William Bradford, 


Governor of New Plymouth in New England, | 


and his associates,” for a patent for Kennebeck 
river. This document was prefaced by a brief 
notice of Coddington, prepared by the Secretary. 
The document itself is a copy of the records of 
the Admiralty, obtained by Dr. Palfrey during 
his late visit to England, and will probably ap- 
pear in the next volume of the Society’s collec- 
tions. 


Hotes and Queries, 





NOTES, 


Snay’s Reserrion.—The following opportune 
epistle of Peter Thacher, D.D., pastor of the 
Brattle-Street Church, Boston, addressed to the 
patriotic Thomas Oushing, which I copied from 
the original in the possession of William H. New- 
man, Esq., of Boston, his grandson, and to which 
I add a few notes, may be regarded as a minister- 
ing admonitory commentary on the political spirit 
of our country in this exciting period. 

J. 8 TORING, 
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Boston, Sept. 15, 1786. 

Honorep AND Dear Sir: I promised before 
you went away, to give you the secret or private 
history of our affairs here; whether I shall be 
able to comply with my promise or no I am 
doubtful, but I will endeavor to inform you of 
every thing which I know. 

The council adjourned on Monday after you 
left us, with only sanctioning the measures agreed 
upon before you went away; the proclamation 
was issued, and appeared to be universally agree- 
able to the people here, and we heard that it was 
very acceptable to those in the country. On 
Tuesday the court at Worcester took place, the 
militia did not turn out and they were finally 
stopped. An account of these matters you will 
see in the papers, and therefore I need not re- 
peat them. The judges, particularly Ward, be- 
haved exceedingly well. 

The general consent of judgment among the 
friends of government appeared to be in favor of 
its exerting energy, and Concord court was ap- 
proaching. The governor issued his orders to 
Major-gen. Brooks, and called upon the artillery 
company of Roxbury. Brooks, upon examina- 
tion, found that he could raise a thousand men, 
which would have been amply sufficient. 

On Friday last we had a town meeting. Ad- 
ams* was chosen moderator. One man, a Sig- 
ourney at the north end, opposed the town’s do- 
ing any thing upon the question; but he was not 
supported. Doctor Jarvist made one of the florid, 
declamatory speeches which do not always con- 
vey the true meaning; but it was easy to see 
that he favored the insurgents and was not dis- 
posed to do any thing to discourage or oppose 
them. A committee was appointed whose names 
you will see in the paper, who on Monday re- 
ported the address to the governor and the peo- 
ple which was received without opposition. A 
great alteration had, however, taken place in the 
minds of the people in and around this town 
with respect to the coercive method which the 
governor had adopted. Those who a week be- 
fore had censured the proclamation for being too 
gentle and lenient, and who thought government 
could not exist unless its energy was exerted, now 
deprecated bloodshed, and thought it best to tem- 
porize with the people and give way to their hu- 
mor. They censured the governor severely, and 
the Hancock’s friends improved the opportunity 
with all their industry ; they trumpeted it around 
that, had he been governor, this difficulty would 
not have taken place; that he was a popular gov-- 


* This was Samuel Adams, as John Adams was at 
that time the minister at the Court of St. James. 

+ Charles Jarvis, a fumed Boston orator, of whom a 
political opponent says; “A fairer intellect, more cul- 
tivated mind, warped not from truth and government.’ 
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ernor and would not strain points too high; Mr. 
Bowdoin had too great notions of the dignity of 
government, and was not capable of steering the 
vessel in a storm, as Mr. Hancock had done. 

But all this had no effect upon the governor ; 
he continued firm in his purposes, and resolved 
to follow the advice of the gentlemen whom he 
consulted before they went away, in addition to 
whom he had called in the members of the Sen- 
ate in town and the Boston seat. But on Sun- 
day, Col. Prescott, of Groton, and Mr. Savage, 
came to town frightened out of their wits, and 
begged that the orders for the militia be counter- 
manded; they represented the general disaffec- 
tion of the country and the dangerous conse- 


quences which might arise from an exertion of 


force. This, however, would not have availed, 
had not the town of Concord sent out to call in 
the committees of a number of towns to mediate 
with the people and to support government; this 
furnished a good pretext, and the orders were 
countermanded. 

On Tuesday, a number of persons assembled at 
Concord, and were joined with a party from Wor- 
cester; they were in general very contemptible, 
and behaved in an insolent and abusive manner. 
They paid no attention to the committees, but in- 
sisted upon it that the court should not sit. In 
the afternoon they got most of them drunk, and 
were clamorous and abusive. The judges made 
no attempt to open the court, but in the most 
pusillanimous manner left the town, and the dig- 
nity of government was, in this instance, laid 
prostrate. On Wednesday, the council advised 
the governor to call the general court together on 
that day fortnight, which is accordingly to take 
place. At Taunton, Gen. Cobb protected the 
court, who thought it best to adjourn; and we 
have not heard from Berkshire. What measures 
the court will pursue, no man can say, but the 
people in the country begin to be seriously 
alarmed. In Hampshire they are associating to 
support government; and the conduct of the 
mob at Concord towards the committee, incensed 
them highly. The Supreme Court sit the next 
week at Worcester; should they attempt to stop 
it, they would injure their cause much with the 
people, but without some further violences on 
their part, I am afraid the court will go to tem- 
porizing, and the force of government still further 
weakened. 

You cannot imagine what high spirits the mat- 
ter has given to friend Hancock. He is gone to 
Connecticut in a one-horse chaise, to show his 
humility, and hopes, I doubt not, to come in fully 
the next year.* Adams has behaved well. The 


* “O happy vantage of a kneeling knee!” 
Hancock succeeded Bowdoin, in 1787; which station 
he retained yntil his decease, in 1798. 








lawyers stand aloof, except Sullivan,* who has 


done well, and appear to be waiting for an op- 
portunity to secure themselves, or to unite in the 
dissolution of the government. 

I have thus given you as particular an account 
as possible of the state of things here; I have felt 
myself deeply interested in them, and know not 
that I have omitted any particular of importance. 
The governor has discovered that he meant to do 
his duty, let it have what effect it might upon his 
election. An instance of this he gave in sending 
to the judges of the Supreme Court, a few days 
since, and asking them whether they desired to 
be taken by government, in order to support 
them? If they did, he would take them, let the 
popular streams run ever so strongly the other 
way. They declined his offer, saying “that they 
could not answer the purposes of their sitting 
under such circumstances.” t 

You are certainly one of the most fortunate men 
in the world. If there are any difficulties by 
your conduct in which you might forfeit your 
popularity, either a friendly fit of the gout, or a 


journey on public affairs extricates you from them. 


Your family will write to you without doubt. 
Mr. Balch’st family besides, but particularly your 
niece, Peggy, desire to be affectionately remem- 
bered to you. We wish for your return, as we 
miss you very much. 

I sincerely wish you discretion and success in 
your public mission, and a safe and happy return 
to your family and friends, and am 

Your highly obliged and 
grateful serv’t, 


Peter THAOHER. 
His Hon. Gov. Cusuine. 





Canapa Atmanac.—The Upper Canada (a- 
zette, Niagara, Nov. 23, 1796, has the following: 

‘‘ Now preparing, and will in a few days be 
committed to the press, the Upper Canada Cal- 
endar for 1797, being a pocket almanack contain- 
ing, besides Astronomical calculations, lists of the 
Legislature, Executive and Military officers, times 
and places of holding Courts, &c. being the first 
book of the kind ever executed in the Province.” 


* James Sullivan, afterwards governor of the State, 
a personal friend of Hancock. 

+ Although the vigorous Bowdoin was superseded by 
John Hancock, with an almost entire new ce islature, 
the same decisive measures against the malcontents 
were pursued, until the insurrection was entirely quell- 
ed. All honor to Bowdoin and Hancock! for manfully 
they did “ withstand the rude eye of rebellion and wel- 
come home again discarded faith.’’ Notwithstanding 
the rather detractive tone of our divine in reference to 
John Hancock, he pronounced a eulogy over his re- 
mains, before they were laid aside in cold mother earth. 

¢ Nathaniel Balch, whose great powers of witticism 
made him famous as Gov. Hancock’s jester. 
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Tue Prrouzr Portrait or WAasHINGToN.— 
We take the following from Littell’s Living Age: 


Mr. Lossing, in his very beautiful and inter- 
esting book about Mount Vernon, has inserted a 
copy of a eulogy on Washington, pasted on the 
back of the so-called Pitcher Portrait, for which 
he says, very kindly, he is indebted to me, and 
adds: “Mr. Hall and others of Mr. Smith’s 
friends have been under the impression that that 
accomplished gentleman was the author of the 
eulogy; but the explicit statement of Mr. Peale, 
and concurring circumstances, appear to remove 
all doubt of the truth of the common tradition in 
the Washington family, that it was written by an 
unknown English gentleman.” It is not my bus- 
iness to inquire into the “ concurring circumstan- 
ces” which Mr. L. has not thought proper to 
place before the public; but I will take it as a 
favor if you will publish the following statement, 
which I believe is substantially the same as that 
furnished to Mr. Lossing by me, upon which the 
claims of Mr, Smith are grounded, as my desire is 
to establish the claim of a Philadelphian to the 
authorship of this splendid composition. 

H. HALL, 


Many years ago, John R. Smith, Esq., of this 
city, handed me a paper, of which the following 
isacopy. The history that he gave me was that 
he saw in a window a common Liverpool earth- 
enware pitcher, on which was a portrait of Wash- 
ington, which he considered an excellent likeness, 
He purchased the pitcher, and showed it to Bishop 
White, Judge Peters, and James Reed, Esq., all of 
whom had been friends and associates of Wash- 
ington, They pronounced it to be one of the best 
likenesses they had ever seen. The picture was 
cut out, framed, and sent to Judge Washington, at 
Mount Vernon. These lines were written by Mr. 
Smith, and placed on the back of the picture. 
Some years afterwards among the visitors to 
Mount Vernon, were some ladies, one of whom 
found this inscription, and made a very imperfect 
copy of it, which was soon after published, and, 
perhaps from the association, was attributed to 
an Englishman. It occasioned some discussion, 
and the authorship was, of course, given to Mr. 
Smith by those who had seen the original MS. 
This fact I got from a venerable relic of Revolu- 
tionary times, who knew the author, and all 
about the circumstances—Mrs. Susan R. Eckard, 
now in the eighty-third year of her age, having 
her mind fresh and vigorous, and well stored with 
anecdotes of Revolutionary times. She was pres- 
ent when Washington delivered his Farewell Ad- 
dress, at the corner of Sixth and Chestnut streets, 
of which a graphig sketch has been written within 
the last two years, 
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The Hon. Charles Jared Ingersoll, who was 
well acquainted with Mr. Smith, tells me he fre- 
quently talked with him about it, and was very 
proud of it as his own composition. The Hon. 
Horace Binney well remembers its being talked of 
as Mr. Smith’s. This was the contemporary evi- 
dence of the time, and as Mr. Binney knew Mr. 
Smith to possess a mind fully capable of such a 
composition, he was just as well satisfied that it 
was written by him as that “ Hail! Columbia” 
was written by Judge Hopkinson. This united 
testimony should put an end to all question on 
the subject. I may also state that the Hon. Wm. 
J. Duane, a contemporary and acquaintance of 
Mr. Smith, frequently talked with him about it as 
his own composition. 

J. B. H. Smith, Esq., of Washington city, 
writes: “It has ever been the belief in our fam- 
ily, and I have heard it from boyhood, that my 
uncle, John R. Smith, was the author, and I thin 
I once saw a copy of them in his handwriting.” 
Mr. Smith’s father had a copy of the Pitcher Por- 
trait, with the eulogy on the back of it. 

I claim it, therefore, as an American tribute to 
the man who was “first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” It 
may very properly occupy a column of the Mount 
Vernon Record, and will, doubtless, gratify the 
hearts of thousands of readers of your paper. It 
should be spread before the world for its truthful- 
ness and sublimity of style. Should any gentle- 
man of the fast-anchored isle put in a claim for 
paternity there, which may be well founded, it 
will be highly gratifying to us in America to 
know that, in that day, while England was mourn- 
ing over the loss of the finest jewel in her crown, 
there was one man who fully appreciated the 
character of “ Our Washington.” 

HARRISON HALL. 


John Dorsey, Esq., framed a number of these 
portraits for his friends; and no doubt some of 
them are still to be found in this city. 


[The editor of The Living Age knew Mr. John 
R. Smith, very well, and that he was said to be the 
author of the inscription,—but cannot furnish any 
testimony on the subject. That of Mr. Ingersoll’s 
and Mr. Binney’s opinion, seem to be sufficient. 

We had for some years been wishing to record 
in The Living Age, a piece we had heard, so 
many years ago, commended as the best character 
of Washington ever written; but knew not to 
whom to apply. (Had our old master, Mr. James 
Pemberton Parke, been living, he doubtless could 
have supplied it.) So we are glad to find it in 
the North American, Upon examination of the 
copy in Mr. Lossing’s book, we find that either 
he or his printer has in two or three words altered 
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the text as furnished by Mr. Hall, and in so doing 
has not improved it. 

The portrait on the Liverpool pitcher was cop- 
ied from Stuart’s, and it was said that some slight, 
accidental variations had made the likeness bet- 
ter. We were familiar with it for years, in the 
house of the late Jonathan Smith, Esq., of 
Philadelphia.] 


WASHINGTON: 
THE DEFENDER OF HIS COUNTRY, 
THE FOUNDER OF LIBERTY, 
THE FRIEND OF MAN. 
seni and Tradition are explored in vain 
‘or a Parallel to his Character. 
In the Annals of Modern Greatness 
He stands alone, 
And the noblest Names of Antiquity 
Lose their lustre in his Presence. 


Born the Benefactor of Mankind, 
He was signally endowed with all the Qualities 
Appropriate to his Jllustrious Career. 
ature made him Great, 
And, Heaven directed, 
He made himself Virtuous. 


Called by his Country to the Defence of her Soil, 
And the Vindication of her Liberties, 
He led to the field 
Her Patriot Armies ; 
And displaying in rapid and brilliant succession 
The United Powers 
Of Consummate Prudence 
And Heroic Valor, 
He Triumphed in Arms 
Over the most Powerful Nations 
Of Modern Europe: 
His Sword giving Freedom to America, 
His Counsels breathing Peace to the World. 


After a short repose 
From the tumultuous vicissitudes 
Of a Sanguinary War, 
The commanding energies of 
WasHINGTON 
Were again destined to a new career 
Of Glory and Usefulness. 
The Civic Wreath 
Was spontaneously placed 
By the Gratitude of the Nation 
On the brow of the Detiversr of his Country. 


He was twice solemnly invested 
With the powers of Supreme Magistracy, 
By the unanimous vote 
Of a Free People ; 
And in his Exatrep and Arpvovs Station, 
His Wisdom in the Cabinet 
Transcended the Glories of the Field. 
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The Destinies of Washington 
Were now complete. 
Having passed the meridian of a Devoted Life, 

Having founded on the Pillars 

Of Nationa. INDEPENDENCE 

The Sprenpip Fasrio 
Of a Great Republic, 
And having firmly established 
The Empire of the West, 
He solemnly deposited on the Altar of his Country, 
His Laurels and his Sword, 
And retired to the shades 
Of Private Lire. 
A Spectacle so New and so Sublime 
Was contemplated by Mankind, 
With the Profoundest Admiration. 
And the name of*WasHineTon, 
Adding new Lustre to Humanity, 
Resounded 
To the remotest regions of the Earth. 


Magnanimous in Youth, 
Glorious through Life, 
Great in Death ; 
His highest Ambition 
The Happiness of Mankind ; 
His noblest Victory 
The Conquest of Himself. 
Bequeathing to America 
The Inheritance of his Fame, 
And building his Monwment 
In the Hearts of his Countrymen, 
He lived 
Tho Ornament of the Eighteenth Century; 
He died 
LAMENTED BY A Movurnine Wor p. 


Shortly after the above was published, a gen- 
tleman called upon me, with the album of his wife. 
In this book was copied this tribute to Washing- 
ton, by Thos. Gilpin, Esq., the great manufac- 
turer of paper at Brandywine Mills. It was made 
from a copy given to him by John R. Smith, as 
his own composition. Mr. Gilpin was an intimate 
friend of Mr. Smith, whom he said often spoke to 
him about it, and was very proud of it. Thos. 
Gilpin was a plain, unassuming gentleman, of the 
society of Friends; of strict purity and integrity, 
an’ perfectly reliable. I was well acquainted, 
and had large business transactions with him, and 
saw the MS. in his own handwriting. 4H. HALL. 


American AntiquiTizs In Hoittanp.—One 
Jean vander Mere, an apothecary in Delft, had a 
museum there in 1663, wherein, among other 
natural and artificial rarities, were ‘‘ many sorts 
of Indian Tobacco Pipes from New Belgium,”— 
Ray’s Low Countries, G. H. M. 
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Tue Caprure or Cornwatiis.—The following 
extract of a letter from Mr. Eden to Lord Lough- 
borough, furnishes a curious contemporary com- 
mentary concerning the capture of Cornwallis: 


“ Dustin Castie, Jan. 22, 1782. 

“* * * We stayed in town to dine quietly 
with Lord Rawdon [who had been taken prisoner 
by a cruiser on his return to England, and was a 
spectator from a French man-of-war of Lord Oorn- 
wallis’s disaster], whose accounts of America are 
interesting, and when he can venture to quit his 
reserve (for which he has good reasons), very in- 
telligent. Nothing is more demonstrable than 
that the last fortunate enterprise of the French 
forces in conjunction with the rebel army suc- 
ceeded against every reasonable probability. If 
Graves* had fought ; if, not fighting, he had in- 
terrupted the Rhode Island squadron, or at least 
prevented its junction (it carried the intrenching 
tools and battering cannon); if, doing neither, he 
had not undertaken to proceed to the relief on a 
fixed day (which induced Lord Cornwallis to re- 
main); if Sir Henry Clinton could have occupied 
Washington in the White Plains; if, not doing 
that, he had endeavored to prevent his march 
towards the Delaware; if not preventing it, he had 
only hung on his rear with large detachments 
which would have occasioned a delay in the junc- 
tion of the French and the rebel force—if Lord 
Cornwallis had not fixed himself on a post pecu- 
liarly exposed both to sea forces and land forces ; 
if he had preferred Cape Fear, or other situations, 
off which large ships cannot lie in safety, if he 
had marched back towards Carolina; if he had 
marched forwards into Maryland; if he had met 
a part of the enemies’ forces instead of waiting 
for the whole; in short, if he had not been in- 
duced to do precisely what he did, by Graves un- 
dertaking to do what he never meant to do; and 
if, in addition to all this, every contingency of 
junction between the Rhode Island, West India, 
and Connecticut forces (for Washington was in 
Connecticut with Rochambeau) had not succeeded, 
against all probability, the undertaking would 
have ended in disgrace. Lard Rawdon’s services 
have been in every respect most highly honorable ; 
but Lord Amherst still hesitates about putting his 
regiment on the establishment, though he has ex- 
pended near 700 men within that regiment in the 
king’s service.” G. H. M. 





Newsore, N. Y., Nor THE FORMER QUEENS- 
BurY.—Mr. Lossing, in one of his letters to the 
London Art Journal, states that Newburg, N. Y., 
was first known as Queensbury. I think this is 
a mistake. Oompare p. 571 with p. 548 (note), 


* Afterwards Lord Graves. 


and subsequent pages “Doc. Hist. N. Y.,” vol. 
iii.; also tax-rolls Ulster county, from 1700 to 
1750. The Palatine settlement of Queens was in 
the old county of Duchess, and had a population 
of 850 persons, in 1711. The Palatine parish by 
Quassaick (now Newburg), had at the same time 
about eleven families. What is the authority for 
the statement referred to? PALATINE. 
April 12, 1861. 





Earty Notice ov tae Sea-Serpent (from 
the Philadelphia Freeman’s Journal, Nov., 1785). 
—* At Dundee the 16th of August. Before J. R. 
Lamy, one of his majesty’s justices of the peace 
for the county of Forfar, and Mr. John Guild, one 
of the present magistrates of Dundee, appeared 
Jens Anderson and Mads Jenson, master and mate 
of the Margaretta, of Easterezen of Norway, who 
declare, and it is further affirmed by their several 
journals produced, That on Saturday, the 5th day 
of this present month of August, between the 
hours of nine and ten, in the forenoon of that day, 
being on their voyage to Dundee, in latitude 
56° 10’ N., about fifteen or sixteen leagues to the 
eastward of the island of May, they, as well as the 
whole crew of the ship, perceived within less than 
one mile’s distance to the southward of them 
what they conceived to be an animal, called in 
Norway a sea-worm, a creature of a huge size 
emerging from the sea; that from its appearance 
it seemed to form three low islands: or sand- 
banks of a grayish color, thus— 

~-_~ -a-_- 


—_ 


That they conceive the length of it to have been 
at least three English miles, That it lay stretched 
from 8. W. to N. E. That its breadth appeared 
to be about twenty or thirty fathoms. That it 
was in sight fifty minutes, and went down gradu- 
ally, without any remarkable agitation of the wa- 
ter. From the time of its ascending, and during 
its appearance on the water, the weather was 
perfectly calm, and it went down again as soon as 
a breeze came on. The waves broke on those 
parts of it which were above water, as on a bank. 
The greatest apparent height it rose above water, 
seemed to be from two to three fathoms. 
JENS ANDERSON, 
Maps JENson. 
Declared and signed before us, 
J. R. Lamy, J. P. . 
Joun Guixp, Magistrate. 





Porators.—The date of the introduction of 
potatoes into New England, is generally stated as 
about 1720. We have no doubt but this date 
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is correct, as far as the general use of potatoes 
goes. But it appears from a curious paper read 
by Rev. Mr. Paige at the last meeting of the His- 
torical Society, that two pounds of potatoes were 
furnished for the dinner at the Inauguration of 
Pres. Leverett, at Harvard College, in 1707. 

Of later times it has not been the custom to 
introduce novelties at Commencement dinners. 
But this seems a case where the college was 
“measurably” in advance of the times. Mr. 
Paige had found potatoes mentioned in the pri- 
vate accounts of the steward two or three years 
before. May not all these potatoes have been the 
sweet potato? This was used in Europe long 
before the white potato. 


Rionmonp Oo. Aronives.—Having had occa- 
sion to visit, on business, the county clerk’s office, 
of Richmond county, New York, on Staten 
Island, a few days ago, I noticed the first volume 
of Records of this county, lying about the office 
as though it were as worthless as an old almanac. 
The Record consisted of one hundred and forty- 
four pages of foolscap, bound in parchment. The 
first entrance was the following: 


“At a Court held on Staten Island, by the 
Constables and overseers of the same, on this 


second Monday of being the 4" day of October, 
1680. 

“Peter Johnson Plf. in A Action of the Case 
John Ringdom Deft.” . . . . 

Again: “Richmond County, March 5", Anno 


Dom. 1789-40. Recorded the mark or brand of 


Justice John Veghte which the said Veghte uses 
for his horses, kind, and cattle. The Brand is in 
the form of a Heart and exactly answerable to 
this figure [here drawing of a heart] and that is to 
be seen on the near Thigh thus branded; the ear 
mark of the said John Veghte’s cattle is, as ap- 
pears by the Record thereof, page 185, entered the 
day and year aforesaid. 
“Pr me, Dan’ Corson, Clerk.” 


This Record, is now treated as a worthless 
affair, but if lost, the time may come within a 
few years, when the county would gladly give 
$10,000 to obtain even a copy. 

There is a deed stating that the grantor acquired 
titie of the Marquas* Indians, in the year 1680. 
The deed contains the name of the place, which 
is Saggadiochquisaz ; but no one knows where it 
was located. 

There is a mortgage made by Gov. Dongan, of 
5000 acres of land, which he owned, to raise 
funds to fight the Indians. 

LEMUEL G. OLMSTEAD. 

* If this is Macquaas, é.¢., Mohawks, it is a very cu- 

rious fact. 
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Mero Snrep 1 Prennsytvania.—In 1817, 
Judge William Griffith, of New Jersey, and H. J. 
Huidekoper had several hundred merino sheep 
brought from New Jersey or Philadelphia, to 
Meadville, Penn. There is the source of many 
of the merinoes in this county. A. H. 

Meapvittz, Penn. 


Iron Axes IN Perroteum Vats.—In open- 
ing a petroleum vat recently, at Mullingar, War- 
ren ©o., Penn., an iron axe was found very much 
corroded. Similar axes have been found in con- 
siderable numbers in the western part of our 
county. I am also told that they are occasionally 
ploughed up in the State of New York; and tra- 
dition everywhere speaks of them as axes traded 
by the French to the Indians. They are without 
steel, straight on the upper edge, but widening off 
on the lower side from where the handle enters. 
They are generally slightly broken on the edge, as 
if used for prying open wood. The finding such 
an axe in the petroleum vat, would still leave un- 
settled the doubt as to whether the vats were of 
English or French origin; but as the only part of 
the logs or sticks, with which the vats were lined, 
bear axe marks, many of them having been re- 
duced to the proper length by fire, I infer the 
work to have been done by the Indians. The 
French would have been better provided with 
edge-tools. A. H. 


Srrance ADVENTURES OF A SoLprIER.—Most 
readers remember Dalyell’s defeat by Pontiac’s 
forces, near Detroit. In the April number of the 
Genealogical Register, is a curious extract from 
the Boston Hvening Post, of March 6, 1769, which 
records the fact “that Richard Dunham, of Barn- 
stable, a soldier in the New England forces at 
Dalyell’s defeat, passed through Providence, a 
week before, on his way home. He had his jaw- 
bone shivered by a ball, which carried away part 
of his tongue, and had, with five other prisoners, 
been sold from tribe to tribe till they arrived at 
the ‘Spanish main’ [probably Florida]. Having 
been sent out to hunt with five others and three 
Indians, on crossing a lake in a canoe, they threw 
the savages over, and after travelling thirteen 
days, got to North Carolina.” It would be curi- 
ous to know whether any further details are 
known of him or his companions. 


Home, Sweet Home.—An exquisite addition 
to this beautiful song (and by the original writer 
of it), is kindly sent to us by a gentleman of this 
city, says the Home Journal. He thus writes: 

“In reading a late number of the Home Jour- 
nab, I saw a touching notice of John Howard 
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Payne, the author of ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and 
it recalled an incident which may interest your 
readers. In the winter of 1888 or ’84, I was 
dining in London with an American lady, the 
wife of an eminent banker. During my visit, Mr, 
Payne called and presented her with a copy of 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ set to music, with two ad- 
ditional verses addressed to her; and those she 
allowed me to copy. I inclose them for you to 
print.” 


ADDITIONAL VERSES TO HOME, SWEET HOME. 
BY JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


To us, in despite of the absence of years, 
How sweet the remembrance of home still appears, 
From allurements abroad, which but flatter the eye, 
The unsatisfied heart turns, and says with a sigh, 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home! 
There’s no place like home! 


Your exile is blest with all fate can bestow, 
But mine has been checker’d with many a woe! 
Yet though different our fortunes, our thoughts are the 
same. 
And both, as we think of Columbia, exclaim, 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home! 
There’s no place like home! 





Rrvotutionary Doouments—Bosrton, 1770.— 
I have had the pleasure of inspecting the collec- 
tion of original papers belonging to the estate of 
the late Nathaniel G. Snelling, Esq., which have 
recently been laid open for the examination of a 
committee of his associates of the Historical So- 
ciety. The peculiar interest which attaches, es- 
pecially at the present moment, to a series hav- 
ing reference to the state of things in Boston 
preceding and following the massacre of the 5th 
of March, 1770, which hastened the Revolution- 
ary struggle, has led me to ask leave to transcribe 
a portion of them for the gratification of your 
readers, and I now send them to you, proposing 
that you should publish them in chronological 
order. A BOSTONIAN, 


The following petition for the removal of the 
troops, it will be seen, contains memorable histor- 
ical names, such as Joseph Warren, Paul Revere, 
and Henry Knox, besides others of great weight 
and respectability, whose descendants and those 
who can recall them, will read with great inter- 
est. Such names, it will be observed, have no 
representatives in the present generation, though 
they are preserved in streets and the places named 
from them. 


Zo the Gentlemen Selectmen of the Town of Boston : 
The petition of a number of Freeholders and 
other inhabitants of said Town humbly shews: 
HIST, MAG, VOL, V. 24 
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That whereas a report has prevailed, that a few 
persons have petitioned or requested His Excel- 
lency Sir Francis Bernard, Bart., Comuander-in- 
Chief of this Province, that he would detain in 
this town the 14th or some other Regiment in 
order to protect their lives and properties; we, 
the subscribers, freeholders of said town, being 
apprehensive that said petition or request was set 
on foot ae to answer the purposes of some 
evil-minded designing men among us; and that 
the same may be represented as the sense of the 
respectable inhabitants of this town; and being 
fully assured that the laws of the land make ample 
and sufficient provision for the security of the 
lives and properties of all his Majesty’s subjects 
within the same, without the aid of any military 
force whatever; and being also sensible of the 
great disadvantages of having a military force 
quartered in the body of this metropolis, which 
we have experienced in a great variety of instan- 
ces, more particularly in the daring and repeated 
insults which have been offered by some of them 
to the inhabitants of this town with impunity} 
and the effect their vicious example has had upon 
the morals of some of our people; in order, 
therefore, to convince the world that their con- 
tinuance among us is far from being agreeable 
to the inhabitants, we do most humbly pray that 
you would be pleased to convene the freeholders 
and other inhabitants as soon as may be, to take 
the premises into consideration, and act upon the 
same as they may think meet. And your peti- 
tioners, as in duty bound, &c. 

Boston, June 23, 1769. 


George Erving, 

John Tudor, 

Joseph Waldo, 

James Perkins, 

Thos. Handasyd Peck, 
Wm. Greenleaf, 

Moses Gill, 

Joseph Warren, 


William Bordman, 
John Sweetser, Junr., 
Jno. Sweetser, 
Joseph Belknap, 
John Gore, Junr., 
Samuel Ballard, 

I. Bradford, 

Francis Johonnot, 


Samuel Grant, John White, 
Moses Grant, Thomas Marshall, 
John Scollay, Stephen Cleverly, 
John Marston, Jno. Machett, 


Eben’r Hancock, 
Moses Deshon, 
Benja. Church, Jr., 
Wm. Homes, 

John Avery, Junr., 
Wm. Whitwell, 
Josiah Waters, 
Thomas Dawes, 
Thomas Greenough, 
John Baker, 
Jonathan Jenkins, 
Francis Marshall, 


Isaac Pierce, 

John Southack, 
Paul Revere, 
Jonathan Snelling, 
Stephen Hall, 
John Hooton, 
Nathaniel Holmes, 
John Wheatley, 
Edward Proctor, 
Daniel Waldo, 
Jno. Nazro, 
Samuel Austin, 
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Samuel Gooding, 
Jacob Holland, 
Joseph Gendell, 
Walter Piper, 
Joseph Kent, 
Thomas Knox, 
Thomas Kemble, 
Henry Roby, 
Robert Breck, 
Ezra Collins, 
Benjamin Henderson, 
Alexander Hill, 
Nathaniel Cary, 
Jno. Soley, 

Samuel A, Otis, 
Joseph Barrell, 
Thomas Brattle, 
Jno. Mico Wendell, 
William Davis, 
Joln Pitts, 

Joseph Henderson, 
John Pulling, Junr., 
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Joseph Gardner, 
Daniel Eveleth, 
Shubael Howe, 
John Cunningham, 
John Winslow, 
William Palfrey, 
Joseph Greene, 
Robert Love, 

John Lambert, 
John Griffith, 
Samuel Whitwell, 
Jeremiah Williams, 
Samuel Holbrook, 
Joseph Bradford, 
Joseph Carnes, 
Sol. Davis, 
William Jones, 
Peter Roberts, 
Benjamin Waldo, 
Cyrus Baldwin, 
Benjamin Andrews, 
Wm. B. O. Townsend, 


Thos. Hichborn, Junr., Benja. Edes, 
Nath’l Greenwood,Junr., Wm. Dennie, 


Ichabod Jones, 
Jabez Bradbury, 
Jas. Pitts, Junr., 
Benj. Church, 
James Ivers, 
Nath’l Greene, 
Nath’ Cudworth, 
Win. Foster, 
George Spooner, 
Elisha Avery, 
Abial Lucas, 
John Goldsmith, 
Benja. Cobb, 
Benja. Goodwin, 
Benja. Clarke, 
Thomas Fleet, 
John Fleet, 
Eben’r Torrey, 
James Thwing, 
William Fallass, 
Jos. Webb, 
Charles Coffin, 
Joshua Pico, 


Caleb Davis, 
Martin Gay, 
Harbottle Dorr, 
Benja. Cudworth, 
John Jenkins, 
Peter Boyer, 
Dan’! Marsh, 
Wm. Bant, 

Jos. Edwards, 
Jacob Emmons, 
Jere. Belknap, 
Sam’l Bowne, 
Joseph Edwards, Junr., 
Timo. Newell, 
Caleb Loring, 
Thos. Walley, 
Jas. Thompson, 
Moses Peck, 
Caleb Hopkins, 
Daniel Malcom, 
Wm. Mackay, 
John Welsh, 
Samuel Paine. 


Next in order follows the original letter from 
Gov. Hutchinson, dated the 6th of March, the 
day after the massacre, and with what emotions 
it must have been written the reader may im- 
agine. This paper is simply indorsed “ The Lieut.- 
Gov’s. Reply.” But on referring to Hutchinson’s 
History (vol. iii, p. 274), it will be seen that it 
must have been addressed to the committee from 
the town meeting held in consequence of the 
events of the preceding day. 


GENTLEMEN: I am extremely sorry for the un- 
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happy differences between the inhabitants and 
the troops, and especially for the action of the last 
evening; and I have exerted myself upon that 
occasion that a due inquiry may be made and that 
the law may have its course. I have in Council 
consulted with the commanding officers of the 
two regiments whicii are in the town. They have 
their orders from the General at New York. It 
is not in my power to countermand these orders, 
The Council have desired that the two regiments 
may be removed to the Castle. From the partic- 
ular concern which the 29th regiment has had in 
these differences, Col. Dalrymple, who is the com- 
manding officer of the troops, has signified to me 
that that regiment shall, without delay, be placed 
in the barracks at the Castle until he can send to 
the General and receive his further orders con- 
cerning both the regiments, and that the main 
guard shall be removed, and the 14th regiment so 
disposed and laid under such restraint that all 
occasion of future differences may be prevented. 
T. Hurouison. 
Council Chamber, 6th March, 1770. 


A letter from Catharine Macaulay, the well- 
known historian, dated May 9, 1770, apparently 
in reply to the Committee of the town of Boston, 
which will be presently referred to. This letter 
I give entire: 

Lonpon, May 4th, 1770. 

GENTLEMEN: I think myself much honored by 
the town of Boston for the compliment of trans- 
mitting the narrative relative to the massacre per- 
petrated by the military on the 5th of March. 

In condoling with you on that melancholy 
event, your friends find a considerable alleviation 
in the opportunity it has given you of exhibiting 
a rare and admirable instance of patriotic resent- 
ment tempered with forbearance, and the warmth 
of courage with the coolness of discretion. 

Believe me, gentlemen, there is not a Bostonian, 
though spectator of the bloody scene, who feels 
more sensibly than myself the horrid transaction. 

Every service which it is in my power to per- 
form, the town of Boston may command, and 
may depend upon a faithful and ardent exertion. 
I am, gentlemen, your very obedient and very 
humble servant, CarHarinE Maoavtay. 


A letter from Barlow Trecothick, Esq., dated 
London, May 10, 1770. Mr. T., it will be ob- 
served, was a member of the House of Commons, 
and the allusion to the motion and speech of Ed- 
mund Burke, made the day before the letter was 


written, gives it a peculiar interest. The follow- 
ing are some passages in this letter, which is ad- 
dressed to the selectmen: 


. . . The contents of the first letter, dated the 
12th March, impressed me with the strongest 
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emotions, and I thought it necessary immediately 
to move in the House of Commons for an address 
to his Majesty, in order to be laid before the 
House copies of all letters and accounts received 
by any of the public officers of any differences 
and disputes which had happened between the 
troops stationed in North America and the in- 
habitants, and also copies of all orders and in- 
structions which had been sent to any officer, 
civil or military, since June last... . This mo- 
tion, after having undergone some alterations 
proposed on the part of the administration, pass- 
ed, and the papers have been produced. ... . 

Many other papers tending to elucidate the sub- 
ject of America having been previously brought, 
on a motion of Mr. Burke’s, that gentleman did 
yesterday, in a very spirited and masterly man- 
ner, state to the House the subject at large, the 
debates on which lasted long. In the course of 
them it appeared there were not wanting many 
able advocates for your cause, so far as it stands 
founded on justice. 

Nothing, however, was held out by adminis- 
tration, by way of plan for composing the present 
distraction. That will, I fear, be postponed till | 
the session ends, which is to be the 17th, when I | 
hope the deliberations of the Cabinet will be 
guided by a spirit of wisdom and toleration which 
may produce some plan consistent with the strict- 
est equity and to universal public good. . . . My 
present opinion is that there is no design to quar- 
ter troops again at Boston. .. . 

It has given universal satisfaction here to find 
that the trials of Captain Preston and the soldiers 
were not precipitately brought on. Any sentence 
of severity would in that case have been imputed 
to revenge and passion. The free resort of the 
officers to the town, after the removal of the 
regiments, is also a circumstance well thought of} 
here, and I have a strong persuasion that those 
regiments will soon be withdrawn. 

My most ardent wishes are, that on both sides 
we may assume that temperate, affectionate con- 
duct which only can become men bound together 
by the united ties of blood, religion, and interest. 
Your faithful and obedient and humble servant, 

Bartow TREOOTHIOK. 
To the Selectmen of the Town of Boston. 





A letter from Governor Pownall, dated Albe- 
marle-street, London, May 11,1770. This is a 
long and able letter, reciting his course with the 
ministry upon American affairs, and is addressed 
to “Hon. James Bowdoin, Esq., Samuel Pember- 
ton, and Joseph Warren, Esqs., Committee of the 
town of Boston.” It concludes as follows: 


Yet one observation I think it but just to make 
to you, that one sentiment has arisen in the minds 
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of all expressed in a wish and hope, from all quar- 
ters, that no prejudice, resentment, or party con- 
sideration whatsoever may operate in this un- 
happy case of Captain Preston and the soldiers, 
but on the contrary, it would do more honor to 
the spirit and temper of your people to show mer- 
cy, than to exact severe justice. 

I beg you to mark my respects to the Town, 
and to assure them of my readiness in all cases, 
and upon all occasions, to engage in their service. 

I beg you, gentlemen, to accept my particular 
respects. I am, Gentlemen, 

Yr. most obd’t 
and most humble st., 
T. PowNatt. 


The recommendations to forbearance in the 
above letters, it will be seen, were not uncalled 
for, in the excited state of the people, as that 
which follows will show. The fair trial, however, 
and acquittal of Capt. Preston, who had, it will 
be remembered, for his counsel, those ardent and 
leading patriots, John Adams and Josiah Quincy, 
has always been considered an honor to the repu- 
tation of Massachusetts for a strict and impartial 
administration of justice. 

Another autograph letter of Governor Hutch- 
inson, the last in order of date, written more than 
three months after the massacre, and while Capt. 
Preston was awaiting trial, is given entire: 


Mitton, 22d June, 6 o’clock, P. m. 
Sir: I have now an application through Col. 
Dalrymple from Capt. Preston himself. I must 
therefore repeat my direction to use every effort 
in your power for his safety, and I think it neces- 
sary for some of the Justices you can most confide 
in should be applied to by you, that if there 
should be any probability of a Tumult, they may 
be ready immediately to appear for the purpose 
of suppressing it. Capt. Preston desires to be re- 
moved to the Castle. In the present state of the 
Town, I am sure an attempt to do it would bring 
on what he is afraid of. 
I am, Sir, 
Your very humble 
servant, 
Tuos. HuToHINSON. 
Mr. Sheriff GreEnLeaF. 


Porm on THE DEATH oF GENERAL WOLFE.— 
In a poem on the Death of General Wolfe, pub- 
lished in 1759, entitled ‘Triumph in Death,” is 
the following blasphemous extravagance: 


Distinguish’d ’mongst the illustrious sons of Fame, 
To deathless praise the god-like hero soar’d ; 

Ne’er shall my muse cease to extol his name, 
Whom God in heaven, whom men on earth adored. 
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QUERIES, 
Ovriovs Hexameters.—The following hexam- 
eters appeared in a collection of political pam- 
hlets of a by-gone day, and were probably taken 
_ a writer still further by-gone. Who was 
the author? And what is their meaning? 


“Quod fuit esse, quod est; quod non fuit esse, quod 


esse 
Esse quod est, non esse quod est; non est, erit esse.”’ 
Brunswick. 





“Tuese” In THE ApprEss OF LetrtERs.—I have 
in my possession, a letter, written towards the 
close of the last century, in which the word 
“ These,” is written in the address, where we now 
use the word “ Present.” Was this mode of ad- 
dressing letters in common use; and if so, what 
was its origin, and when did it cease to be used ? 


Wesrcnester, Pa. oo = 





Mitrrary Masonio Lopers.—Oan any readers 
of the Historical Magazine give any account of 
Masonic military lodges held in the Anglo-Amer- 
ican army during the Old French and Indian 
War? Were there any such Lodges in the French 
army ? 8, H. 





Tux Sone “ Amerioa.”—A correspondent says: 
The following appeared in the Hartford Daily 
Courant, of May 7: 


“ Mr. Eprror:—Oan you tell us who is the au- 
thor of ‘ America,’ now in such universal favor? 
I am sorry to say I don’t know. It has the true 
ring in it, and is especially adapted to New Eng- 
land. God bless this and all other parts of the 
United States, as I have no doubt He will, by a 
firm and finally patriotic Union. Who wrote the 
song? Where, when, and what was the occa- 
sion? Oan you, or any of your correspondents 
tell us ?” A. 


And this reply on the 8th: 


“Tue AvuTHor or ‘AmeErioa.’—Ed. Courant, 
Sir: In partial reply to A., who asks this morn- 
ing through your columns, who wrote the words 
entitled ‘ America.’ 

“T presume the words meant were those be- 
ginning 

“My country, ’tis of thee’ 


“J. B. Woodbury, compiler of ‘ The Columbia 
Glee Club,’ states, in that publication, that these 
words are by 8. F. Smith. Further I know not. 
But A. can ascertain, I am pretty sure, the de- 
sired facts by sending the query to the Historical 
Magazine, 14 Bible House, Astor Place, N, Y., a 


periodical less known and valued, I may add, 
than it should be.” P. 


[We have been informed that Rev. 8. F. Smith, 
Baptist minister, is “ the author.”] 


Can our readers add any thing further? 





Stony Rinez Oonvention.—When was the 
“Stony Ridge Convention” held, that George 
Gibson s of in Hist. Mag., vol. v., pp. 115, 
116? ho were “the five Butlers,” whose 
appointments were excellent? Of what State 
were they natives, and what was their relation- 
ship towards each other? w. 





Lorp Norra.—Who was the father of Lord 
North, the minister of George III. ? P. P. 





Latix Vureate.—There is, in the State Li- 
brary, Albany, an edition of this work with an 
engraved title-page, in the centre of which are 
these words: 

Biblia | Sacra | Vulgate Editionis | Sixti V. | 
& Olementis VIII. | Pont Max. Jussu | recognita 
atg. edita. | Editio nova | Versibus distincta. | 
On the left side is the figure of the high priest 
holding tables, bearing an inscription in Hebrew ; 
on the top, the figure of a dove; on the right side 
of the page, a figure wearing a tiara, having a 
cross leaning against his left shoulder, and bear- 
ing in his hand a book with keys pendant, a 
chalice and patten, or the host, resting on the 
book; on the breast of this figure are the letters, 
xP (kristos); in front, an eagle, and below, a 
lion and the head of an ox, or cow. From the 
words on the breast issue rays of light which 
strike on a globe, on the lower part of the page, 
bearing the words: Evropa, Africa. The imprint 
is: Ex Officina Ioannis Gregoire & P. Valeray. 
M.DO.LXXIV. | No place. 8vo. 

I do not find the edition in Brunet’s “* Manuel.” 
It is remarkable for an error in Deut. xxx. 9: 
where the text reads.... sicut gravisus (for, 
gavisus) est in patribus tuis. The punctuation at 
the end of Gen. x. 27, and xix. 19, is, also, in- 
correct. Where was it printed? E. B. 070. 


[Lyons. Pérennés Bib. Cath., vol. i., p. 115.] 





VxsEy.—The Rev. Wm. Vesey, first resident 
rector of Trinity Church, New York, was a grad- 
uate of Harvard. Lord Bellomont says in a let- 
ter from Boston, Sept. 11, 1699, that his father 
was “‘try’d, convict and pillory’d here at Boston, 
for being the most impudent and avowed Jaco- 
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bite that has been known in America.” Oan any 
of our Boston correspondents give the particulars 
of this affair? 8. 


Cuartes Lopwick, Mayor or New York, In 
1694-5.—Will some reader of the London Notes 
and Queries help us to some information as to the 
birth, death, and family of this gentleman. There 
were at the time three merchants in London in 
the American trade, by name Ralph, Thomas, 
and Simon Lodwick, all probably of the same 
family. J. @. 8. 


REPLIES. 


Soatrine (vol. v., pp. 25, 126).—In addition 
to the authorities cited for the European origin 
of this practice, the following may be quoted from 
Niles’s “ History of the French and Indian Wars” 
(“* Mass, Hist. Coll.,” third Series, vol. vi., p. 174). 
“The manner of the Indians here, before the 
English came, and some time after, was to bring 
the heads of their victims in triamph in their re- 
turn from some victorious conquests. Nor would 
it have been put in practice, had not the French 
instructed the Indians in their interest in this 
method of scalping.” Arnold (“History R. I.,” 
vol. i., p. 75) intimates that the French derived it 
from the Huns, For the Indian mode of cutting 
off the head, see R. Williams Key (‘* Mass. Hist. 
Coll.,” vol. iii., p. 214). BRUNOVIOUS. 


Army Onapiamns at New York BEFORE 
1700 (vol. v., p. 156).—So far as I can glean, the 
following list comprises nearly all the chaplains at 
New York: 


1678-80, Rev. Charles Wolley. 
1683-4, Rev. Dr. Gordon. 
1684-6, Rev. Josias Clarke. 
1686-9, Rev. Alexander Innes. 
1692-5, Rev. John Miller. 
1699-1700, Rev. Symon Smith. 
1701-2 Rev. — Brisac. 
#1704, Rev. Edmund Mott. 
1704-, Rev. John Sharp. 


Of these Messrs. Wolley and Miller wrote in- 
teresting accounts of the city and colony, and 
were evidently gentlemen of piety and education. 
The Rev. Mr. Innes left after Leisler’s usurpation, 
but returned to this country and was for many 
years a respected clergyman in New Jersey. Rev. 
Mr. Sharp is known by his printed sermon on 
the death of Lady Cornbury, and is said even to 
deserve the high honor of having founded the 
New York Society Library. 8. 
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Anotuer Repry.—The name of one of these 
gentlemen, appears in the following legal proceed- 
ings in New York, in 1699: 


“The Grand Jury present Simon Smith, Chap- 
lain of his Majesty’s Fort of New York, for mar- 
rying Elizabeth Buckmaster, wife of Edward 
Buckmaster, to Adam Baldridge, without a ly- 
cence for so doing. 

‘Ordered that the said presentment be recom- 
mended to his honor the Lt.-Governor, and at 
the same time his Honor be acquainted, that upon 
reading said presentment, the said Smith did con- 
temptuously utter several scurrilous expressions, 
to the scandal of his function, the abuse of y* 
Grand Jurors and diminution of the dignity of 
the Court,—but in regard he executing the office 
of a priest in the Church of England and Chap- 
lain to His Excell. the Earl of Bellomont, the 
Court would not put any Censure upon him for 
such his contempt; but recommend the same to 
the consideration of his Honor, the Lt.-Governor, 
to do therein what in his prudence and discretion, 
he shall think convenient.” G. H. M. 


Cent or 1815.—In answer to an inquiry in 
the April number, why copper cents were not 
issued from the mint in 1815, without dis- 
tinct authority to state the real cause of such 
omission, the writer will suggest—the high price 
of foreign metal during non-intercourse and war 
with Great Britain, as sufficient reason to ex- 
plain it. J. HG. 

April 10, 1861. 


Erman A.ien (vol. v., p. 156).—I cannot 
answer as to 1781, but in a letter of the Rev. 
Charles Inglis to Joseph Galloway, dated New 
York, Dec. 12, 1778, I find the following: 


“Ethan Allen is now governor of the newly- 


erected State of Vermont. That State had sent 
delegates to Congress, but were refused admit- 
tance—nay, Congress was so ungracious as to 
deny their right to Independence, which was 
taken in high dudgeon by this potent State... 
Allen has lately published a Manifesto, declaring 
he will maintain the Independence of his State to 
the last Extremity; and the Assembly of this 
Province, in their address to Governor Clinton, 
have not long since threatened Vengeance against 
these Rebellious subjects ; so that if the matter is 
not compromised this Winter, there will be an 
internal War, an Expedition will go against Ver- 
mont next spring. It would not be difficult to 
bring over Allen; and this might be a matter of 
great consequence, in case any diversion were made 
on the side of Canada next Summer.” — 0. N. 
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Awnotuer Repty.—The query in your last 
number is, perhaps, answered, if indeed it was 
not suggested, by the following statement in a 
letter from Lord Loughborough to Mr. Eden, 
afterwards the first Lord Auckland. The letter 
is dated at Stafford, August 17, 1781, and the 
following paragraph is all that relates to America: 


“The only public news I have heard that is 
not in the Gazette is, that Admiral Arbuthnot, 
discontented as he is, reports very favourably 
the state of affairs in America; but the only fact 
that I have heard to support his account, is that 
Ethan Allen acts openly for us, and has formed 
a communication with Canada.” G. H. M. 





Toy Bratz, 1765 (vol. v., p. 156).—I send the 
subjoined in reply to an inquiry in the last num- 
ber. From a copy of the same edition now be- 
fore me, I transcribe as follows: First title— 


THE 
BIBLE. 
Second title on first page of succeeding leaf: 
VERBUM 
SEMPITERNUM. 
The Third Edition 
with amendments. 
BOSTON: Printed 
for, and Sold by 
N. Proorer, near 
Scarlet’s- Wharffe. 


This title is inclosed by an ornamental border. 
On the back is the following dedication : 


TO HIS 
Illustrious Highness 
WILLIAM 
Duke of Gloucester, 
KNIGHT of the 
Most Noble Order 
Of the GARTER, 


This is followed by the Dedicatory Epistle and 
Address to the Reader, both of which are signed 
by J. Taylor. I will not enter into an analysis of 
the work, as the inquirer owns a copy; but will 
simply say that its contents show the author dil- 
igently searched the Scriptures. The Duke of 
Gloucester, here intended, was the son of the 
princess, afterwards Queen Anne. He died in 
1700. 

This little volume was originally printed in 
London, the imprimatur bearing date October 6, 
1698, signed G. Lancaster. It is known among 
bibliographers as the Thumb Bible. 1. #. w. 

Bosron, May, 1861. 


[See O’Callaghan’s American Bibles, p. 26.] 


MAGAZINE. 


Core Sraa (vol. v., p. 146).—In the Historical 
Magazine for May, 1861, the vulgar ‘* Amerioan- 
1sM” for sliced cabbage, is noticed. It is usually 
pronounced cole-slaw,—and sometimes cold slaw 
(as if to distinguish it from some sort of a hot- 
slaw). These common names are mere corruptions 
of the German words, “ kohl salat,”—meaning 
simply cabbage-sulad.”” The Americans, in bor- 
rowing the German name, omitted to sound the 
final letter. W. D. 

WestTonester, May 4, 1861. 


[The term koAl slaa originated with the Dutch 
of New York, and was doubtless used in the Ger- 
man form by the later Gerinan colonies in Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere. Cole is, however, an 
English word, and its corruption into cold would 
be unaccountable, did we not daily see similar 
transformations, as: asparagus to sparrow-grass ; 
in-our-days to now-a-days. | 


[June, 





Fourts oF Maron (vol. v., p. 156).—After the 
ratification of the Constitution of the United 
States by eleven States, the Congress of the old 
Confederation, by vote of Sept. 13, 1788: 

Resolved, That the first Wednesday in January 
next, be the day for appointing electors in the 
several States, which, before the said day, shall 
have ratified the said Constitution; that the first 
Wednesday in February next be the day for the 
electors to assemble in their respective States and 
vote for a president; and that the jirst Wednes- 
day in March next be the time, and the present 
seat of Congress [New York] the place, for com- 
mencing proceedings under the said Constitu- 
tion, 

The first Wednesday in March, 1789, being the 
fourth day of March, thus became the day upon 
which the first quadrennial term of the presidency 
began; and accordingly that term expired on the 
3d of March, four years afterwards, and the next 
and all successive terms began in like manner 
upon the 4th of March, once in every four years. 
In point of fact, the oath of office as president, 
was not taken by Washington until April 380, 
1789; but his term was considered as having be- 
gun in accordance with the rule above recited. 
The days for appointing electors and for their 
voting for president have since been changed by 
act of Congress; but the day for inauguration is 
immutable, since any change now made would 
have the effect either to abridge or prolong the 
president’s term of office, which is precisely fixed 
by the Constitution to be four years, 


OHARLES HALL, 
Boston, May 8, 1861. 
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Hotes on Pooks. 


Jacob Steendam, noch vaster. A Memoir of the 
first Poet in New Netherlands; with his Poems, 
descriptive of the Colony. The Hague: The 
Brothers Giunta d’Albani, 1861. 8vo, 59 pp. 


Tuis little work, privately printed by the Hon. H. 
©. Murphy, and of which we have found a copy 
in the hands of a friend, is a most pleasing addi- 
tion to the early history of New Netherlands. 

All may not value or prize the musty records, 
the apparently useless letters and documents gath- 
ered by the delvers in the archives of the Old 
World; but few can fail to enjoy such a contri- 
bution as this. Mr. Murphy, in a volume of pla- 
cards, found a sheet of verses on New Amsterdam, 
by Steendam, not unknown to fame as a Dutch 
poet, and here collects all those on that colony, 
with a memoir. The poems are: Complaint of 
New Amsterdam, in New Netherlands, to her 
Mother, of her Beginning, Growth, and Present 
Condition. The Praise of New Netherlands: 
Spurring Verses to the Lovers of the Colony and 
Brothership to be established on the South River 
of New Netherland, by Peter OCornelison Plock- 
hoy, of Ziereckzee. These are given in the ori- 
ginal, and in a translation which preserves the 
metre and the quaintness of the original most 
happily. 

Every New Yorker must adopt Steendam 
as the Homer of his Sovereign State; and as Mr. 
Murphy’s researches fail to give us the time or 
place of his birth or death, the analogy is but the 
greater. He was a Dutchman, a poet, born in 
1616, and a resident of the colony from 1632 to 
1662, owning—happy poet—a farm at Amersfort, 
another at Mespath, a house and lot on Pearl- 
street, and another on Broadway. He was in 
Holland at the period of the Conquest, and did 
not return, but turning eastward, was for a time 
in Batavia, and apparently died there. 

The Complaint of New Netherland, is, as the 
name indicates, somewhat of an appeal, begin- 
ning with an allegorical account of the origin 
of the colony, a brief description of it, and 
ending: 


All the blessings man e’er knew, 
Here does our great Giver strew 
And a climate ne’er more pure) 
ut for me,—yet immature. 
Fraught with danger, for the Swine 
Trample down these crops of mine; 
Up-root too my choicest land; 
Still and dumb, the while, I stand, 
In the hope my mother’s arm 
Will protect me from the harm. 
She can succor my distress, 
Now my wish, my soie request, 
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Is for men to till my land 

So Ill not in silence stand. 

I have lab’rers almost none; 

Let my household large become ; 

Til my mother’s kitchen furnish 

With my knicknacks, with my surplus ; 
With tobacco, furs, and grain, 

So that Prussia she’ll disdain. 


New Netherlands being here a handsome maid- 
en, and the Swine, we are sorry to say, being 
those sad fellows of New England who began to 
encroach, 

The Praise of New Netherland is praise indeed : 


‘For me it is a nobler theme I sing 

New Netherland springs forth my heroine, 

Where Amstel’s folks did erst their people bring 
And still they flonriah. 

New Netherland, thou noblest spot of earth, 

Where bounteous Heaven ever poureth forth 

The fulness of his gifts of greatest worth, 
Mankind to nourish.” 


He then proceeds to describe the country, its 
products and resources, in a curious strain: 


‘¢The ocean laves secure, the outer shore, 
Which, like a dyke is raised your fields before; 
And streams like arteries all veined o’er, 
The woods refreshing— 
And rolling down from mountains and the hills, 
Afford upon their banks fit sites for mills: 
And furnish, what the heart with transport fills, 
The finest fishing. 


“The lamprey, eel, and sunfish, and the white 

And yellow perch which grace your covers dight; 

And shad and striped bass—not scarce, only quite 
Innumerable. 

The bream and sturgeon, drumfish and gurnard ; 

‘The sea-bass, which a prince would not discard ; 

The cod and salmon—cook’d with due regard— 
Most palatable. 


* * * * * 


‘* Crabs, lobsters, mussels, oysters too there be 
So large that one does overshadow three 
Of those in Europe; and in quality, 
No one can feckon.” 


The Spurring Verses do not adhere so closely 
to the realms of fact, and we must make some al- 
lowances, in the following stanzas : 


New Netherland’s the flower, the noblest of all lands ; 
With richest blessings crown’d, where milk and 
honey flow; 
By the most High of All, with doubly liberal hands 
Endow’d; yea, fill’d up full, with what may thrive 
and grow. 
The air, the earth, the sea, each pregnant with its gift, 
The needy without trouble from distress to lift. 


The birds obscure the sky, so numerous in their flight ; 
The animals roam wild, and flatten down the ground ; 
The fish swarm in the waters, and exclude the light; 
The oysters there, than which no better can be found, 
Are piled up, heap on heap, till islands they attain ; 
And vegetation clothes the forest, mead, and plain. 
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Burrillville ; as it Was, and as it Is. By Horace 
A. Keach. Providence: Knowles, Anthony 
& Oo., 1856. 12mo, 170 pp. 


Tus is a very pleasing local history, very com- 
plete in its statistics, and evincing no little skill 
in the writer, who has invested the annals of this 
little town with interest, and told them gracefully, 
without extravagant eulogy or heavy dulness, 





Miscellany. 





We have received a very extensive lithographed 
tabular pedigree, by Dean Dudley, well known as 
an able and accurate genealogist. The pedigree 
shows the descent of the various branches of the 
Dudley Family in England, through twenty-five 
generations, and includes many distinguished char- 
acters in English history; showing their relation- 
ship, ancestors, and posterity. We are assured 
by a friend that this is by far the largest pedigree 
of that family that has ever been published. It is 
the result of extensive and careful researches 
made by the author, personally, among the Brit- 
ish archives, The price is one dollar a copy. 

Mr. Dudley intends soon to publish a history 
and biography of the Dudleys, in which reference 
will after be made to this genealogical chart, all 
of the names being numbered for that purpose. 
Those who facts relative to the history 
of their branches of the family, are requested to 
forward them to Mr. Dudley. 


Tue library of Alexander Von Humboldt, num- 
bering 12,000 volumes, has been purchased by 
Mr. Henry Stevens, of London, and will soon be 
offered for sale. Many of the volumes have man- 
uscript notes of Humboldt, on the blank leaves. 


Hon. Daniet Appieton Wuire, LL. D., died 
in Salem, Mass., March 30, 1861. He was born 
at Methuen, Jan. 7, 1776, graduated at Harvard, 
in 1797. Began to practise law at Salem, and 
was for many years Judge of Probate for Essex 
county, and for a time Representative in Con- 

ess. Member of the Massachusetts Historical 

ciety, and of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, 


Hon. Lemvet Suaw, ex-chief-justice, died in 
Boston, March 30, 1861. Born at Barnstable, 
Mass., January 9, 1781, graduated at Harvard in 
1800. Admitted to the bar in 1805. Served in 
both branches of the Legislature. Chief-justice 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, from 1830 


to 1860. Prepared the Boston City Charter in 
1822. He was an active member of the Boston 
Library Society, the Humane Society, Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, Massachusetts Oongrega- 
tional Charitable Society, Society for Propagating 
the Gospel among the Indians and others in North 
America, and the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 


Naraaniet Incrrsot, Bownrtox died on the 
of April, 1861, at Boston. Son of Dr. 
Nathaniel Bowditch, born at Salem, Jan. 17, 
1805. Admitted to the bar in 1825, and the best 
conveyancer of the day. 

Mr. Bowditch was known, respected, and be- 
loved by the community and his friends as a man 
of fine intellect, strictest integrity, indomitable 
diligence, and generous impulses, No good cause 
ever asked in vain the generous sympathy of his 
heart, or the help of his hand. 

His privately-printed work on “Suffolk Sur- 
names,” was the amusement of the last days of 
an invalid life. 


Tue Rev. Heman Humpnreys, D.D., ex-pres- 
ident of Amherst College, died in Pittsfield, on 
Wednesday, April 3, at the age of 81 years. The 
deceased has long occupied a prominent place 
among the divines of New England. He was 
president of Amherst College from 1823 to 1845, 
and author of “ Letters to a Son in the Ministry,” 
“ Domestic Education,” and *‘ A Tour in France, 
Great Britain, and Belgium.” 


Tue Centennial Celebration of the foundation 
of Poulteney, N. C., will take place on the 21st 
Sept.; a preliminary meeting having been held on 
the 8d of April to adopt a plan of action. 


Martin J. Kerney, Esq., died at Baltimore, 
March 16, aged 42. He was a native of Freder- 
ick County, Md., and for a time conducted an 
academy in Baltimore, but studied law, and con- 
tinued in practice till his death. He was, in 1852, 
a member of the Legislature. He edited the Me- 
tropolitan Magazine for four years, and compiled 
the Catholic Almanac for 1860-1. He was the 
author of a number of books for the use of 
schools. 


Mapame be Irvursipg, ex-empress of Mex.co, 
died March 21, 1861, in Philadelphia, where she 
had long resided. Iturbide was proclaimed em- 
peror under the title of Augustin I., May 1, 1822, 
and abdicated March 20, 1828, when a republic 
was proclaimed. Returning to Mexico, he was 
executed July 19, 1824. Madame de Iturbide 
was interred in St. Joseph’s church. 
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